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1. OVERVIEW AND DESIGN OF THE 1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 



The 1987 High School Transcript Study was conducted by Westat, Inc. and its 
subcontractor, Policy Studies Associates (PSA), for the U.S. Department of Education's Nationul 
Center for Education Statistics. Additional sponsors of the study were the National Assessment ot 
Vocational Education, ths Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, the Office ut 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, and the National Science Foundation. This 
study provided the Department of Education and other educational policy makers with 
information regarding current course offerings and course taking in the nation's secondary schools. 
As a part of this study, Westat conducted analyses of the course-taking patterns of 1987 graduates 
and comparable analyses of existing data for 1982 graduates. These analyses were used by the 
Department of Education in its April 1988 report, >lme;fca/» Education: Making It Work. 

In the fall of 1987, high school transcripts were collected from 34,140 students 
attending 433 schools that had previously been sampled fpr the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP)^ in 1986. The sample of students for the transcript study included 
both handicapped and nonhandicapped students who, in 1985-86, were enrolled in the Utli grade 
and/or were 17 years old. Approximately half of the sampled students had participated in NAEP 
assessments in 1986. 



1.1 Mandates for the Study 

The 1987 High School Transcript Study was designed to satisfy the needs and 
mandates of several different programs: 

■ The National Center for Education Statistics. Section 421(a)(1) of the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act (20 USC 2421) requires the National Center 
for Education Statistics to develop "a national vocational education data 
reporting and accounting system. Section 423 of the Perkins Act further 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress is a fcdcrally-fMnded, on-going, periodic assessment of educational actiic\ icni in ihc 
various subject areas and disciplines taught in the nation's schools. Since 1969, NAEP has gathered information about levels nl 
educational achievement of 9, 13, and 17 year olds across the country. 




requires the Center, under section 423, to describe access to vocational 
programs for handicapped secondary school students. 

■ The National Assessment of Vocational Education. Section 403(a)(n of the 
Perkins Act also requires a National Assessment of Vocational Education that 
will desCTibe and evaluate activities and services delivered to "individuals who 
benefit from vocational education activities and services assisted under the 
Perkms Act," including handicapped individuals. 

■ The brace of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) will use 
Transcript Study information on handicapped students in order to meet its 
reportmg mandate under the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

■ The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). 
The transcript study also provides information on English as a Second 
Language courses and on courses taught in a language other than English to 
lan^age mmorit^^ students in secondaiy schools. Under Section 751(c) of the 
BUm^al Education Act (20 USC 3261). the Secretary of Education was 
required to submit a report to Congress in February 1988 on the Condition of 
Bilingual Education. 

■ The National Science Foundation wiU use information on science and 
mathematics course taking in high school collected by the High School 
Transcript Study in its biennial report on science in the United States. 

While the 1987 High School Transcript Study was designed ti^ meet the specific need.s 
of these programs, the study was also conducted under the general mandate for the national 
assessment program. In the Education Amendments of 1978 (20 USC 122 le, Section 406(1)), 
Congress mandated a national assessment program including coUecting data through national 
education surveys. The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is currently 
conducted under a Department of Education grant to Educational Testing Service (ETS). The 
primary purpose of NAEP is "the assessment of the performance of children and young adults in 
the basic skills of reading, mathematics, and communication." NAEP also conducts special assess- 
ments of other educational areas, as the need for additional information arises. The Transcript 
Study provided needed information in other educational areas, particularly with respect to course 
taking in high school. The 1986 Assessment, which can be linked to this transcript study, obtained 
data on the knowledge, skiUs. concepts, understar.dings, and attitudes possessed by 11th grade 
American students in the areas of reading, nathematics, science, and computer competence. 

A copy of the materials sent to participating schools and districts explaining the study 
is contained in Appendix A. 
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12 Summaiy of the Design 



Tbs 1987 High School Transcript Study collected and coded: (1) the transcripts of 
34,140 students across the country - including 6,583 handicapped students, (2) additional student 
information for the handicapped students, provided by the school, and (3) school-level information 
such as course lists, graduation requirements, and the definition of units of credit and grades. 

« 

Ine sample of schools for the 1987 High School Transcript Study consisted of a 
nationally representative sample of 491 secondaiy schools selected for the 1986 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, Grade U/Age 17 students, of which 438 schools agreed to 
participate and 433 eventually provided transcripts. Within these schools, students were selected 
for the Transcript Study from the following categories: 

■ Students who were sampled for 1986 NAEP, whether they were assessed or 
excluded from assessment. Sub-samples of students who were absent for the 
assessment and of non- 1 1 th graders were included. 

a A newly drawn sample of students who were "in the 1 1th grade in Spring 1986 -- 
this applied to schools in which we were unable to identify those students who 
had been sampled or assessed in NAEP (schools that lost their NAEP materials 
or refused to participate in 1986 NAEP.) 

■ All of the handicapped Jtudents in the sample schools who were in the eligible 
age/grade (17 years old and/or in the Uth grade) in the 1985-86 school year. 

The coding system employed was a modification of the Classification of Secondary 
School Courses^ (CSSC), containing approximately 2000 course codes, with adaptations as 
necessaiy to distinguish levels of courses and to expand the vocational education and special 
education course codes. The modifications, developed under this contract, are presented in 
Appendix D. Each course appearing on a student's transcript was assigned a 7-digit code: the first 
six digits were the CSSC code, based on th»i course content and level, and the seventh digit 
indicated whether the course was for special education students only. Course catalogs and other 
materials and information from the participating schools were used to determine the codes. 
Additional information coded for each course included grade and credit received. 



Ludwlg, MJ., L OUveiti, N. Sandberg, and B. Waite. A Classificcuion of Secondary School Courses. Alexandria. VA: Evaluation 
Technologies Incorporated, July 1982. 
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Student information gathe:''-;d for all students included sex, grade level, age, 
graduation status, and race/ethnicity. The following additional information was gathered for 
handicapped students: handicapping condition; severity of cognitive, psychosocial, and physical 
limitation; reading and mathematics grade level (teacher estimate); placement in mainstream, 
resource, and self-contained classes; and receipt of selected services. 

Student transcript data were weighted for the purpose of making estimates of course 
taking by students in the class of 1987 nationwide. The final weight attached to an individual 
student record reflected two major aspects of the sample design and the population being 
surveyed. The first component, the base weight, was used to expand sample results to represent 
the total population and reflected the probability of selection in the sample (the product of the 
probability of selection of the primary sampling unit, and the school and student within the 
primary sampling unit). The second component resulted from the adjustment of the base weight 
to account for nonresponse within the sample and to ensure that the resulting survey estimates of 
certain charactejristics (race/ethnicity, size of community, and region) conformed to those known 
reiiably-from external sources. 

• 

Estimation of sampling errors was performed by an application of the jackknife 
. procedure, defining pairs of groups of first stage sampling units. A set of replicate weights (in this 
case 36) was attached to each record, one for each replicate. Variance estimation was performed 
by repeating the estimation procedure 37 times, once using the original full set of sample weights, 
and once each for the set of 36 replicate weights. The variability among replicate estimates was 
used to derive an approximately unbiased estimate of sampling variance. This procedure was used 
to obtain sampling errors for a large number of variables for the whole population and specified 
subgroups. 




2. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY DESIGN AND OF 
THE 1986 NAEP SAMPLE DESIGN 



2.1 Background and Rationale for the Design 

The 1987 High School Transcript Study sample was designed to meet the needs of a 
wide rauge of analyses. Two major requirements at the commencement of the study had a strong 
impact on the design of the sample. First was the need to obtain transcript data on students who 
were assessed in the age 17/grade 11 component of the 1986 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. These transcript data were to be linked with the assessment data for analysis. Secondly, 
transcript information was required for a sizeable sample of handicapped students. 

These two considerations led to the use cf the design, described in Section 3, in 
which to the greatest extent possible schools that had participate(i in the 1986 NAEP assessment 
were included in the sample. Also, it was decided that in all schools selected all eligible 
handicapped students should be included in the sample. 

Two other factors then arose that influenced the final design substantially. First, 
only about half of the schools that had participated in NAEP in 1986 had (as requested) i stained 
the materials essential for obtaming transcripts linked to assessed students. Because of this, and 
also as a result of school nonresponse in NAEP itself. Transcript Study samples of students were 
sought not only from those schools with links to NAEP assessed students, but from all schools in 
the original NAEP sample (except those refusals successfully substituted for in NAEP). This was 
done so that nonresponse bias would be minimized for those analyses not involving NAEP 
assessment data. The second factor was that it was desirable to reduce costs by reducing the 
sampl'3 size of certain classes of students (those not in grade 11 in 1986, students selected for 
NAEP but absent from the assessment). Thus, subsampling of these groups was introduced in 
schools with NAEP sampling materials. 

These various influences resulted in the sample design described in Chapters 2 and 
3. The basis for this design was the NAEP sample of schools and students for age 17/grade 11, the 
details of which are described in the remainder of Chapter 2. The actual sampling procedures for 




1987 High School Transcript Study are described in Chapter 3. The complexity introduced by 
"piggybacking" the transcript study sample design onto the 1986 NAEP design is reflected in the 
complex weighting procedures discussed in Chapter 6, 



22 The 1986 NAEP Sample Design 

The Age 17/Grade 11 sample for 1986 NAEP was a multistage probabiHty sample. 
Counties, or groups of counties, were the first-stage sampling units, and secondary schools were 
the sec9nd.stage units. The third stage of sampling consisted of the assignment of sessions, by 
type, to sampled schools, and the fourth stage involved selection of students within schools and 
their assignment to sessions. A total of 94 primary sampling units (PSUs) were included in the 
sample, and a sample of 433 schools participated in the main NAEP assessment. Various blocks or 
packages of exercises were administered in these schools to about 47,000 students who were 17 
years old or in grade 11. Of those, about 3,500 were assessed as part of a Language Minority 
Probe designed to obtain more detailed information on the personal background of students of 
Hispanic, Asian and American Indian heritage, in addition to measuring reading and writing skiUs. 

The bulk of students were assessed using test booklets that were "spiraUed", i.e. 
systematicaUy interspersed and distrubuted to students in a particular order. About one in four 
spiraUed booklets were part of a Foundations of Literacy assessment and tested students' 
knowledge of American histoiy and Uterature. The remaining booklets covered reading, 
mathematics, science and computer competence. Separate from the Language Minority Probe and 
spiraUed samples, about 4,000 students participated in a special assessment of reading and writing 
designed specificaUy to "bridge" back to NAEP assessments in previous years and measure trends 
in achievemem levels over time. In the description that follows, the bridge assessments are also 
referred to as "tape" because the tests were administered using a tape recording to read 
instructions and pace the exams. 
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PSU Sample 



23*1 The Definition of Primaiy Sampling Units 

The PSU sample design fcr 1986 NAEP was a stratified probability sample with one 
PSU selected per stratum, with probability proportional to population. A PSU consists of a 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, a county, or group of contiguous counties in the U.S. (including 
Alaska and Hawaii). A total of 94 PSUs (counting the New York Metropolitan Area as three 
PSUs) was selected. 

The PSU samplmg frame for 1986 NAEP was constructed by grouping counties 
following specific rules as follows: 

■ Each 1980 MSA was considered a separate PSU except that the New York 
MSA was divided into 3 PSUs, and in New England, where NECMA's were the 
PSU unit/ 

■ Non-MSA PSUs were made to consist of sets of geographically contiguous 
counties, within a state whenever possible, with a minimum 1980 total 
population of 60,000 persons. In a few cases, counties bordering a state line 
were grouped to form a PSU. 

■ With the sole exception of the Washington DC PSU, v^Mch was composed of 
the Washington, DC-MD-VA SMSA, region boundaries were not crossed in the 
definition of a PSU, not even in the case of MSA's. Generally, if a county in an 
MSA was in a separate region it was raken out of the MSA and grouped with 
other contiguous counties in its region to define a PSU. 

Checks were made to ensure that eveiy county was included in one and only one PSU, 
and that every PSU satisfied the 60,000 minimum population requirement. 



*In New England MSA's may consist of part counties. A NECMA (New England County Metropolitan Area) is a definition 
appioidnuiting MSA's but consisting of whole counties. 



Definition of PSU Strata and Identification of Certainty PSUs 



From the 1980 Census, the following variables were determined for each PSU in the 



■ 1980 Census population 

■ 1970 population 

■ Hispanic population 

■ Black population 

■ Civilian employment 

■ Rural population 

■ Urban population 

■ Population in elementary and secondary schools 

■ Manufacturing employment 

■ Educational expenditure 



The following were computed for each PSU: 



■ Percent population change, 1970 to 1980 

■ Percent Hispanic 

■ Percent Black 

■ Percent rural 

■ Percent in manufacturing 

■ Percent urban population 

■ Educational expenditure per capita 



The main stratification variables for the PSU sample were: 

■ Region of the country (definition used by the Office of Business Economics 
Department of Commerce) ' 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

■ Type of PSU 

MSA 
Non-MSA 
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■ Percent minority (Hispanics + Blacks)^ 

Regular (less than 20 percent minority) 
High minority (20 percent or more minority) 

Within the resulting 12 subuniverses, stratification was implemented by ordering the PSUs befor;; 
sampling on the basis of the following variables: 

■ ' Percent minority 

Under 10 percent 
10 to 19 percent 
20 to 39 percent 
40 to 59 percent 

■ Percent population change (absolute value) (Classes defined in multiples of 
10 percent change) 

■ Educational expenditures per 1,000 persons (Classes disfmed in multiples of 
$100) 

■ For MSA PSUs only 

Percent manufacturing (Classes defined in multiples of 10 percent) 

■ For non-MSA PSUs only 

Percent rural (Classes defined in multiples of 10 percent) 
Percent urban 

■ < 20 percent 

■ 20 to 40 percent 

■ 40+ percent 

Because of their large total population - more than 75 percent of an average stratum 
total population - 34 PSUs (counting New York as three PSUs) were defined as PSU strata and 
were drawn into the sample with certainty. 

The allocation of the 60 noncertainty sample PSUs to the 12 subuniverses was 
approximately proportional to total population in the subuniverse after removing certainty PSUs. 



[n th« Northiut tnd Cintral ngioni no minority itrata wen deflned. 



Table 2-1 shows the actual allocation and average stratum size used in the stratum definitions for 
PSU selection. For noncertainty PSUs, one PSU was sampled from each of the 60 strata. For high 
minority PSUs the strata were defined to be approximately half as large as for the remaining 
PSUs, as an initial step in oversampling high minority schools. 



Table 2-1. Allocation of noncertainty PSUs to strata (one PSU per stratum) 



• 




Regular stratum 




High'minority stratum 


Region 


Total 
population 
(000) 


Number 

of 
strata 


Average 
stratum 
size 
(000) 


Total 
population 
(000) 


Number 

of 
strata 


• 

Avenge 
stratum 

size 

(COO) 


MSA PSUs 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 


21,033 
13,489 
25,004 
13.005 
72.531 


8 
4 
8 

24 


2,629 
3,372 
3,126 
3.251 


9.557 

8.007 
17,564 


6 

6 
12 


1.593 
1,335 


Non-MSA 
PSUs 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 


5332 
9,718 

17,469 
8J31 

41,550 


2 
4 
6 

-4 
16 


2.916 
2,430 
2,912 
2,133 


9,649 

3.197 
12,846 


6 

3 
8 


1,608 
U99 



After the number of strata and the desired stratum sizes were determined, the 
stratum boundaries were defined as follows. Within a PSU class, region, and stratum type, the file 
was ordered by the stratification variables indicated above, and stratum boundaries were 
established based on the desired average stratum size for each of the 12 subuniverses. The size of 
each stratum was constrained to be within 100,000 of the desired size. 
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233 Selection of Noncertainty.PSUs 

In each noncertainty stratum, one PSU was selected as follows: 
(a) Ut i or j identify the PSU 

N » total number of PSUs in the particular stratum 
Sj ■ measure of size (PSU population) i « 1, N 

S'i - 2 Sj 
• j»i 

» cumulative measure of size 

N 

S - S'n » .2 Si 

(b) Select a random number 1 R ^ S. 

(c) Select the i-th PSU, where 
S'i.i<R£S'i. 

This ensures that the probability of selection of PSU i Is Sj/S. 

2.4 School Sample 

2AA Frame Construction 

A school was considered eligible for sampling if it contained any of grades 9, 10, 11 or 
12; served as the enrolling high school for at least one student; and was located within the counties 
comprising the 94 PSU sample. A commercially available list of school buildings was purchased 
from Quality Education Data (QED), and was subset to eligible schools only. To this file were 
added data from the Office of Civil Rights on percent minority enrollment. 

For each school, estimates were made of the number of students that either were in 
grade 11 in 1985-86, or whose birthday fell between 10/1/68 and 9/30/69, The QED file gives 
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total enrollment and the grade range for each school, thus providing the average enroUment per 
grade. For each grade, the proportion of students eligible by birthdate or by grade was estimated 
from the Current Population Survey (CPS) for October 1983 and October 1984. Estimates of the 
total number of eUgible students were obtained by applying these CPS eligibility proportions to the 
enrollment per grade and summing over the grades in the school. 

Before selecting the sample of schools, the following was also done: 

■ Estimates of eligibles were rounded up to whole numbers: 

■ For public and parochial schoijls, missing values of OCR percent Black were 
r^oded to 40 whenever the QED percent Black was greater than 39. (The 
QED figure was at the dis'.rict/diocese level and was based on 1980 Census 
tract data.) 

■ High-minority schools \'ore identified for oversampling. If OCR percent 
Hispanic, percent Black and percent Asian were all missing, the school was 
classified as not high-minority; otheiwise, the school was classified as high- 
mmonty if the proportion Hispanic, Black and Asian was greater than 0. 1 for a 
large school or if the number of grade or age eUgible Hispanics, blacks and 
Asians was at least 10 for a smaller school. A school was called large if its 
estimated number of eligible students was at least 200. 



2A2 Measures of Size and Sample Selection 

A measure of size was assigned to each school according to the following scheme. Let 
El denote the estimated number of grade or birthdate eUgible students in school i. For schools not 
classified as high-minority, the measure of size was 

.25 if Ej was less than 7 

Ei/20 if Ej was greater than 6 but less than 20 

1 if Ej was greater than 19 but less than 200 

Ej/200 if Ej was greater than 200 

For schools classified as high-minority, the measure of size was doubled. 
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The number of schools to be selected in a PSU was detennined so as to attain, 
nationally, the target 1986 NAEP student sample size (adjusted for attrition) and so that the 
probability of selection of a student would be uniform over the United States (exceptions are very 
small schools and high minority schools), given that all students in schools with fewer than 200 
eligible students would be selected and that 200 students would be selected iii larger schools. That 
number of schools) was then selected systematically with probability proportionate to the assigned 
measure of size, after identifying the schools whose measure of size was greater than the sampling 
interval and so were selected with certainty (i.e., probability 1). 



2A3 Updating the School Frame and Sample 

QED updates its school list annually and periodically incorporates into the file 
changes in school characteristics. In addition, the NAEP school frame and sample was updated at 
the time the district superintendent (or equivalent school official in private and parochial schools) 
was contacted, and again when telephoning school principals or coordinators to set up introductory 
meetings. Based on this information, "new" schools, as defined by school openings or changes in 
grade span, were added to the frame, assigned a measure of size and given a chance of being 
added to the sample. 

As indicated earlier, the school update was carried out only in districts that had 
schools in the samph. Thus, in assigning an inclusion probability to a "new" school, we 
incoiporated the probsibility of selection of the district. To determine whether or not to include a 
"new" school in the sanjple, we computed: 

P(school|dis.ric.) 

If P(school I district)^ 1 we set P(school| district) » 1 and included the school in the sample. 
Otherwise, we included the school in the sample with probability P(school| district). 

The update process resulted in a frame of 15 schools. Following the selection 
procedure described af^ove, one S9hool was drawn into the sample, but was ultimately discovered 
to be located outside the bounds of oui' PSU sample and so was dropped. 



2.4.4 School Substitution 

In 1986 NAEP the effect of refusals was evaluated on a PSU-by-PSU basis, and the 
determination of which refusing schools were to be repL-ced was based on their size, affiliation, 
and minority status. Nonparticipating schools were replaced by substitutes when the participating 
schools were not a reasonably representative subset of the initial sample and/or the participating 
schools could not produce the number of completed assessments required for the PSU. No 
substitutions were made for schools with fewer than seven age-eligibles. 

To minimize bias, a substitute school should resemble the original selection as much 
as possible. We selected substitutes by trying to match on the foUbwing attributes, listed here in 
priority order: 

■ estimated number of eligibles; 

■ affiliation; 

■ grade span (i.e., contained modal iirade or not); and 

■ minoriQr composition 

A substitute was always selected from the same PSU as the refusing school. 

When school nonparticipation was due to district refusal, none of the schools in the 
refusing districts were considered substitute candidates. However, when substituting for refusals 
due to principals' refusals, preference was given to substitute candidates in the same district. 

If the initial substitute was refused or found to be ineligible, we repeated the 
procedure described above, as time permitted, untU a cooperating substitute was identified. 
'I>venty-four substitutes were added to the sample by the above procedure. 
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2.5 Assignment of Sessions to Schools 



Target numbers of completed assessment booklets by PSU played an important role 
in the sample design. Preliminary projections of completed test booklets by school were made as a 
part of the school sample selection procedure based on estimates of eligibles from QED data (see 
Section 2.4.1). As school cooperation status was determined, the maximum number of students to 
be sampled within each school was "fine tuned." A cutoff was established to achieve, in 
expectation, the desired number of students assessed over all PSUs combined. 



25.1 Updating Estimates of Age- and Grade-Ellgibles Using the PrinclpaPs Questionnaire 

The NAEP Principal's Questionnaire, distributed to schools during the introductory 
meeting and returned to Westat by the school, provided up-to-date information on grade-by-grade 
enrollment and a percentage breakdown of students by race/ethnicity. This information formed 
the basis on which improved estimates of eligible students were made for each participating school. 

The general equation used to estimate age eligibles may be represented by: 



i«9 e«BAO 



where 



j identifies the school; 

e identifies the racial/ethnic group: Black, Hispanic, Other; 

R identifies the region; 

S identifies the Sampling Description of Community (SDOC); 

Pgl is the percent in ethnic/racial group e, as reported on the principal's 
questionnaire by school j; 
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^RSei ^ 9^ estimate of the proportion of grade i enrolled students who are 
age eligible. Those proportions were estimated separately for three 
racial/ethnic groups by Sampling Description of Community within region. 

Eij is the PQ-reported grade i enrollment for school j. 

Estimates of grade-and/or-age-eligible students were calculated by adding the total 
enrollment in the modal grade, E^ij, to the estimate of age eligibles in the three non-modal 
grades: 9, 10 and 12. 

The values of Aj^g^i were developed by combining October CPS estimates of school 
enrollment by age and grade from four successive years, 1981-1984. 
Let 

^RSciy " *® y CPS estimate of the total age eligibles of racial/ethnic 
background e, enrolled in grade i, in schools located in SDOC S 
within region R; . 

^RSeiy ■ y CPS.estimate of the total of racial/ethnic background e, 

enrolled in grade 1, in schools located in SDOC S within region R. 

Adopting the convention that . 



BRSel3y ■ DRScl3y = 0, then 



ISei 



^RScky 
k«t-l yl981 



for i = 9 to 12. 



. ^„ ^RSeky 

kw-l yal981 



Occasionally, the sparseness of data required the collapsing of cells across several 
levels of Sampling Description of Community. 
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2S2 Allocation of Sessions 



A random rubsample of schools was allocated tape sessions (booklets 4 and S). The 
tape assessment was spread across the entire 94 PSU sample. The target number of completed 
tape booldets was constant across PSUs except for Chicago and Los Angeles, each of which 
because of its size was allocated three tbnes the normal share. The NAEP design specified that 
schools smaller than a certain size would have all eligible students sampled. All larger schools 
would have a fixed number of eligibles sampled For each school, after updating the estimate of 
age and grade eligibles using the Principal's Questionnaire, we applied the resulting student 
sampling fraction to estimate aj^ the number of age eligibles that would be sampled from that 
school We formed clusters of schools within each PSU, first by sorting the schools by a]^, then 
while passing through the list, grouping together successive schools until their aggregated a|^ 
surpassed a cluster cutoff equal to l/98th of the total desired sample size adjusted for 
nonresponse. A measure of size was created for each cluster by dividing the aggregate a|^ by the 
cluster cutoff and rounding down. Using PPS sampling, we selected two dusters per PSU (six in 
Los Angeles and Chicago). PSU by PSU, half the selected clusters were allocated Booklet 4 and 
. half. Booklet 5, at random. The cluster cutoff divided by the cluster-aggregated aj^ was the 
proportion of sampled students set p^ide for tape assessment in each school within the cluster. 
The remaining proportion of sampled students were invited to the spiral assessment. Under this 
scheme we identified those tape-allocated schools where sampling for both spiral and tape sessions 
would result in an assessment with five or fewer students invited. A random fraction of these 
schools were made tape-only, the remainder, spik'al-only. The fraction was chosen so that for each 
of tape booklets 4 and 5, the expected number of completed assessments across the entire PSU 
sample was 2,000. All NAEP-selected schools hosted a spiral assessment except those that became 
tape-only in the manner just described. 

2.6 Student Sample 

The sample of students was systematically drawn from school-prepared lists of eligible 
students. Student Listing Forms were prepared by each participating school; the names of all 
enrolled students whose birthdate fell in the specified range and all others in grade 11 were 
entered on the Student Listing Forms (see Appendix B). There were three listing forms per 
school. The first list contained eligible students that the school had identified as Hispanics, the 

r p 
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second, Asians and American Indians and the third, all remaining students. Except as noted 
below, the spiral and tape student samples were systematic samples drawn from the three lists 
combined, as if they constituted one long list. 



2.6.1 Wlthln-School Sampling R^tes 
Let 

0| « FQ estimate of eligibles for school i. 

Then the sampling rate applied to the list of eligible students to select the combined sample for 
spiral and tape assessment is given by 

ifGi>233 
otherwise. 

The majority of schools were allocated spiral sessions, but no tape sessions. For these schools the 
sampling rate applied to the list of grade-and/or-age eligibles to produce the spiral sample was 
Rs - R. A small number of schools were allocated tape sessions only. For this g'oup the rate 
applied to the list of age eligibles to produce the tape sample was R^ » R. When both spiral and 
tape sessions were allocated to a school the combined spiral and tape sample selected at rate R 
was partitioned into two subsamples, one for spiral and the other for tape. 

For a school tape-allocated as par: of cluster c, the fraction of the combined 
spiral/tape student sample that was earmarked for tape was 

a Targ et tape sample size for cluster g 

^ Estimated age eUgibles among spiral/tape sampled students .viihin cluster c * 

Therefore, in schools allocated both tape and spiral sessions, the rate applied to the list of age 
eligibles to produce the tape sample was 



209.7 
orl . 
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Rt » (R)(4) , 



In schools allocated both tapes, booklet 4 was alternated with booklet 5 in the final assignment to 
tape-selected age eligibles. 



Hie rate used to select grade-and/or-age eligibles for spiral assessment was 



except for students classified by the school as Asian or American Indian. A random half of such 
students was given the Language Minority Assessment instead. 



To control the student sampling operations as closely as possible, Westat generated a 



Session Assignment Form (see Appendix B) for each school where sampling was to be carried out. 
Hiis computer-generated form specified: 



■ Whether spiral and/or tape sessions were to be administered at the school; 

■ The line numbers (from the Student Listing Form) specifying the students to be 
drawn into the sample for spiral and tape; 

■ The specific book number(s) to be used if tape sessions were to be conducted 
at the school; 

■ The minimum and maximum number of students listed on the Student Listing 
Form that could be accepted without requiring revision to the within-school 
sampling rates (see Section 2.6.4). 



Generally, the district supervisor carried out the sampling of students a week prior to 
the assessment. Before carrying out the sampling, the supervisor reviewed the Student Listing 



Rg - (R)(1-Rt) . 
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The Session Assignment Form 



2.6J 



Sample Selection 
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Fonns and made comparisons with other information in an effort to make sure that the Ust 
included all eligible students. Sampling was carried out according to very specific instructions 
described in the supervisor's manual Statisticians were available by telephone to assist in the 
rwolution of sampling problems and to generate revised Session Assignment Forms when 
necessary. 

Briefly, the Spring assessment sample selection procedures involved the following: 

1. Numbering sequentially the lines listed on the Student Listing Form or 
computer-generated list. 

2. If spiral sampling was re<|uired, recording an "S" (indicating sampled for spiral) 
for every student whose line number corresponded to spiral line numbers given 
on the Session Assignment Form. 

3. If tape sampling was required, identifying as sampled for tape those students 
with tape sequence numbers corresponding to the tape line numbers on the 
Session Assignment Form, and then identifying age-eligibles with an "X". 

4. If more than one tape session was assigned to the school, the students sampled 
for tape were assigned cyclically to the several sessions. 

5. Designating half of the spiral selected Asiaas and American Indians as selected 
for the Language Minority Probe. 

The procedures described above were modified in some instances to allow the use of 
classroom sampling, as discussed in the following section. 



2.6.4 Supporting the Field Staff on Sampling Issues 

The completed Student Listing Form generally contained a number of students, Sj, 
which was different from the number, Gj, estimated from Principal's Questionnaire or QED data. 
In order to control the total number of students tested per school, an acceptable range for Sj was 
specified (often, the interval (.8 Gj, 1.2 GJ). Whenever the total number of students listed on the 
Student Listing Form was outside the specified range, the sup?n'isor contacted the sampling 
statisticians by telephone. A new set of Une numbers, based on revised sampling rates, was then 
generated, a revised Session Assignment Form was produced using a microcomputer, and the 
revised sampling rates were entered on the weight file. 
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Occasionally, a school insisted that we select the sampling of grade eligibles by whole 
classes, to minimize disruption. In such cases care was exercised to also sample age- or grade- 
eligible students who were not members of the specified classes at the same rate as the classroom 
sampled students. 

2.63 The Sample of Excluded Students 

The 1986 NAEP Assessment, as in previous assessments, excluded students who were 
functionally handicapped to the extent that they could not participate in the assessment as it was 
normally conducted. Specific groups excluded were: 

■ Students with limited English proficiency; 

■ Students identified as having behavioral disorders; and 

■ Students physically or mentally hiindicapped, including Educable Mentally 
Retarded (EMR), in such a way that they could not respond to NAEP exercises 
as they were nonnally administered. 

In 1986 NAEP a sample of occluded students was drawn and data collected about them. In most 
cases, students to be excluded from assessment were identified before sampling but were sampled 
at the same rates as any other eligible student. In other cases, excluded students were identified 
only for students selected for the sample. 

For each sampled excluded student, an Excluded Student Questionnaire, which 
focused on the nature of the student's problem and the school's approach to handling it, was filled 
out by school personnel. This data collection effort for excluded students permits national 
estimates of this subgroup of age- and grade- eligible students. 
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2.6.6 



1986 NAEP School and Student Participation Results 

Tables 2-2 and 2-3 summarize school and student participation in 1986 NAEP. 



Table 2-2. Summaiy of 1986 NAEP school participation experience 



Cooperating schools 


433 


Original selections 
Spiral allocated 
Tape-only allocated 


409 
401 
8 


Substitutes (spiral allocated) 
for district refusals 
for schools refusals 

• 


24 
16 
8 


Refusing schools: Original, unsubstituted 
District refusals 
School refusals 

• 


66 
29 
37 


Out of scope schools: Original selections 
Out-of-range or closed 
No age eligibles 


55 
33 
22 


Total school sample 


554 
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Table 2-3. Summary of 1986 NAEP student participation 







Assessed 








Assessment 
type 


Subgroup 


Foundations 
of Literacy 


Other 
subjects 


Absent 


Excluded 


Total 


Spiral 
or 

Language 
minority 


Grade 11 
Other grade 


7,812 
1,962 


26,693 
6,752 


7,658 
4,302 


1,283 

890 


43,446 
13,906 


. Tape 


Schools with: 
Spiral & tape 


0 


3,791 


1,003 


130 


4,924 




Tape only 


0 


77 


18 


0 


95 


Total 


9,774 


37313 


12,981 


2,303 


62,371 
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3. SELECTION OF SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS FOR THE 
1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 



3.1 School Sample 



3.1.1 Initial Sample of Schools 

The 1987 High School Transcript Study was conducted using as a basis the sample of 
schools selected for the Age 17/Grade 11 spiral assessment component of the 1986 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) and, where possible, the NAEP sample of students 
within those schools. This sample of schools represented regular schools^ in the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia with students enrolled in 1985-86 who were in grade 11, or seventeen years 
old (bom between 10/01/68 and 09/30/69). This is the population of interest for the Transcript 
Study. 

Full details of the design of the NAEP school sample are given in Chapter 2. The set 
of schools approached for the Transcript Study consisted of three components: the schools 
originally selected for NAEP spiral assessment that participated in NAEP in 1986; the substitute 
schools that participated in 1986; and those originally selected schools that refused to participate 
in NAEP but for which no substitute was made. TTius, this combined school sample gave the 
maximum opportunity for including schools that had participated in NAEP spiral assessment (one 
of the major initial objectives of the Transcript Study), while maintaining a full sample of schools 
subject to little nonresponse bias. TTiat is, the effect of NAEP school and district nonresponse has 
a potential biasing effect for the Transcript Study only to the extent that substitute schools differed 
from the refusals which they replaced. As discussed in Chapter 2, these differences are expected 
to be small. The resulting sample consisted of 491 schools, which was later expanded to 497 
schools because of substitution in one district, discussed below. Details of the sample counts of 
schools in these different sampling categories are included In Table 3-1. 



These schools were 'regular* in the sense that they were not schools whose enrollment was limited to special educaiion. incarcerated, or 
institutionalized studenu and whose curriculum was not limited to vocational education. Students in tiie eligible schools might attend 
classes at a specialized school but must have been enrolled in a "regular* school. 



Table 3-1. Transcript Study school sample and its relationship to NAEP school samples 





Cooperating in Ttanscript Study 








NAEP 
Simples 


Retained 
NAEP 
materials 


Did not 
havtNAEP 
nuterialc 


Total 
cooperating 


Refusal 


Out-of- 
scope 


Total 


NAEP 1986 
Gx^nting 
originil 


192 


171 


363 


25 


13 • 


401 


SuDsutute 


10 


13 


23 


1 




24 


Refused, not 
substituted 




42 


42 


19 


S 


66 


NAEP 1988* 




6 


6 






6 


Total* 


202 


232 


434 


4S" 


18 


497 



ren cchoolt from 1986 NAEP from a single school district were replaced by six schools from 1988 NAEP from the same district. These 

six new schools brought the total to 497; the ten schools were classifled ax *out-of-scope.* 
'434 schools agreed to participate; transcriptt were eventually received from 433. 



3.1.2 Recruitment of Schools and Substitutions 

The initial sample of 491 schools was approached, through districts and dioceses 
where appropriate, to solicit participation in the study. A high level of cooperation was obtained, 
as shown in Table 3-1. Even a substantial proportion (69%) of those schools that had earlier 
refused to participate in NAEP participated in the Transcript Study. 

Substitution was used only in one special case. In one certainty PSU, a large school 
district agreed to participate in the transcript study in general, but refused to allow access to the 10 
selected schools in the district which had participated in 1986 NAEP. An alternative sample of 
schools, approximately representative of the district for age 17/grade 11 students in 1986, was 
obtained by using the 6 schools from the district sampled for 1988 NAEP. The district was in favor 



of using the same schools for 1988 NAEP and the Transcript Study, This sample of schools 
represented all schools in the district with a grade in the range of 9 through 12, based on 
Information current at about August 1986 (as represented in the 1986 QED school file), and this 
would include to a very great extent all schools with an 11th grade in 1985-86. This increased the 
sample of schools to a toiai of 497 schools, with the 10 earlier sample schools from this district 
being designated as out-of»scope. A few additional schools were found to be out-of-scope, even 
though they were included as in-scope for NAEP. Five such schools were NAEP refusals for which 
little information was available at the time of NAEP assessment, but which were found by the 
Transcript Study to be out-of-scope. Furthermore, when contacted for the transcript study, three 
schools that had participated in NAEP were found to have contained only students who were 
actually enrolled elsewhere. To eliminate the double chance of selection for their students, these 
schools were also deemed to be out-of-scope. 

Of the sample of 479 in-scope schools, 34 refused to participate and another 11 were 
nonrespondents for a variety cf other reasons (e.g., the NAEP materials had been lost and there 
were, no eligible students under the "New List" procedures). In all, 434 schools agreed to 
participate in the Transcript Study, and transcripts w^re eventually received from 433. 

32 Sampling of Students 

Two distinct sets of sampling procedures were used within schools, depending upon 
whether or not schools had retained the materials used in sampling and assessing students in 1986 
NAEP. In both types of schools, the sample included all handicapped students who were in the 
11th grade and/or were 17 years old in 1985-86. A "handicapped" student was defined as one who 
had had an lEP (Individualized Educational Program), and was not classifed as "gifted," in 1985-86. 



* 



32.1 Sampling of Students in "New List" Schools 



"New List" schools are schools that had refused to participate in 1986 NAEP, or who 
did not have available at the time of the Transcript Study sampling the 1986 NAEP student 
Administration Schedules. Such schools were asked to provide a sample of student transcripts in 
the following manner: 



(1) The school was asked to provide to the Westat field representative a list of 
students enroUed in the 11th grade in 1985-86. This procedure meant that in 
"New List" schools, the nonhandicapped students were Uth graders only. Very 
occasionally a school was able to provide only a list of the graduating class in 
1987, and this list was used in place of the desired enrollment list in those cases. 
Handicapped students were removed from list number (1) and placed on the 
hst discussed in (3) below. 

(2) Using prescribed line numbers, the data collector drew a sample of about 75 
students from the enrollment list, selecting all students when the list contained 
80 or fewer. The school was then asked to provide transcripts, demographic 
mformation, and exit status for the selected students. 

(3) In addition, the school was asked to provide a list of all handicapped students 
bom between October 1968 and September 1969, plus any others enrolled in 
grade 11 in 1985-86. All such students were included in the sample for the 
school. In addition to requesting transcripts and the same information as for 
regular students, the school was asked to fill out a Special Education Student 
Questionnaire for each such student. 



^22 Sampling of Students in "NAEP List" Schools 

For schools that had participated in NAEP in 1986, and that had, as requested, 
retained the NAEP Administration Schedules, transcripts were obtained from a subset of the 
students who were selected in the NAEP sample (including "excluded" and absent students), as 
weU as aU eligible handicapped students from the school. This was possible in these schools and 
only in these schools because the Administration Schedules provided the only link between the 
NAEP assessment and the particular individual student, and hence his/her transcript, for students 
invited for NAEP assessment. For NAEP excluded students, both the Student Listing Forms and 
the Roster of Questionnaires were needed to obtain this link. 
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To limit the volume of transcript requests, while retaining as many as possible of the 
students in the Uth grade who took the specific NAEP assessments of interest,^ the following 
procedures were used to sample students in these schools, using the NAEP sample as a base: 



(1) All NAEP selected excluded students were retained in the 1987 High School 
Transcript Study sample. 

(2) Among the students invited for assessment: 

(a) All students who were invited to Tape sessions were excluded from the 
Transcript Study sample; 

(b) All students who were assessed using the Foundations of Literacy 
assessment booklets were excluded from the Transcript Study sample; 

(c) All other 11th grade assessed students were retained in the Transcript 
Study sample; and 

(d) From among the remaining students - that is, all invited absent students 
and all nbn-llth grade students assessed other than for the Foundations 
of Literacy assessment, a 25 percent systematic subsample of students 
was retained for the Transcript Study. The subsampling was done in the 
Westat office using copies of the NAEP Administration Schedules. 
Marked copies of these schedules were then matched to those in the field 
to determine the names of the students to be retained in the sample. 

(3) As in schools with no NAEP materials, a list was compiled, of ail handicapped 
students enrolled in grade 11 in 1985-86 and/or born between October 1968 
and September 1969. All such students were included in the transcript study, 
and the school was asked to complete a Special Education Student 
Questionnaire for each such student, in addition to providing transcripts and 
demographic data. These students were removed from the lists formed in (1) 
and (2) above to avoid giving them a double chance of selection. 



Thus, in both typci of schools probabill^ samples of 11th grade nonhandicapped 
students were obtained, as well as aU eligible handicapped students. In New List schools, 
probabilities oi* selection were derived from knowledge of the sampling interval used to draw the 
systematic sample. For NAEP list schools, non-1 1th grade nonhandicapped students born between 
October 1968 and September 1969 were represented. The probability of selection for each 
nonhandicapped student, in a NAEP list school was derived using knowledge of Student Listing 



'Spedfic NAEP assessments which were of interest for the transcript study vycre ail spiral (not tape) assessments except "Foundations of 
Liteivcy.* 



Form type (see Chapter 2), the student's age and grade, and knowledge of whether the student was 
excluded, assessed, or absent. In each type of school, both grade- and age-eUgible handicapped 
students were completely enumerated. 



323 Nonresponse Within Schools 

Since transcripts were requested for assessed, absent, and excluded students in 
schools using NAEP materials, there is no residual effect of NAEP nonresponse on the transcript 
study, other than through the inclusion of NAEP substitute schools. However, the systematic 
exclusion of nonhandicapped non-1 1th graders from selection in schools that did not have NAEP 
materials introduces a type of nonresponse bias. A weight adjustment designed to reduce this bias 
is described in Section 6.2.2. Unrelated to this, though, there were situations where selected 
transcripts were not included in the final coded set of transcripts. The unweighted proportions of 
requited transcripts received, classffied by NAEP list vs. new list schools and handicapped status 
are given in Table 3-2. Among the four classes of students defined by these dichotomies the 
overaU response rate exceeded 94 percent in each case. Weighting adjustments were made to 
account for the effect of the differential nonresponse rates. 
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Table 3-2. Rates of response to transcript requests from cooperating sciioois 



Handicapped 
status 


Type of 
sampling 
list 


Number 
transcripts 
requested 


Percentage 
received 
and coded 


Nonhandicapped 


New 
NAEP 


12,951 
15,306 


98.3% 
96 9% 


Subtotal nonhandicapped 




28,257 


97.5% 


Handicapped 


New 
NAEP 


3,764 
3,159 


94.0% 
96.3% 


Subtotal handicapped 




6,923 


95.1% 


Total 




35,180 


97.0% 



In addition to the nonresponse among requested transcripts, there was also a 
proportion of students for whom, following the prescribed sampling plan, transcripts should have 
been requested but were not The extent of this nonresponse component is known only for the 
nonhanidicapped students in NAEP list schools, since for this group only copies of the NAEP 
sampling materials, used to derive the transcript study sample, were retained in the Westat office. 
This is the subgroup where failure to request transcripts for students who should have been 
selected is expected to be by far the most extensive, due to the complex sampling procedures 
involved, and the need to use NAEP materials within the school. Of the 16,328 nonhandicapped 
transcripts which should have been selected in NAEP list schools, 93.7 percent (15,306) were in 
fact requested. Combining this with the 96.9 percent response rate for requested transcripts in this 
group, the overall within school response rate for these students is 90.8 percent. 

Sources of these nonresponse components occurring within schools included the 

following: 

(i) In some schools with NAEP administration schedules, either the Student Listing 
Forms or Roster of Questionnaires were missing. This made it impossible to identify, and hence 



request transcripts for nonhandicapped students who were excluded from NAEP. This accounts 
for a sizeable proportion of the 6.3 percent of nonhandicapped student transcripts that were not 
requested, but should have been, in NAEP list schools. Such students are likely to have had 
language difficulties or some form of temporary disability. 

(ii) Also contributing to the failure to request traascripts appropriately were errors in 
the subsa;npling of students on the photocopies of the administration schedules, and failure to 
match students selected in this way to the school copy of the administration schedule, which 
contained student names. Considering the quality of the photocopied materials, the compiex 
subsampling rules that were imposed, and the wholly clencal nature of the task, the overall 
"request rate" achieved for the subsampled assessed and absent students can be considered high. 

(iii) Among all schools, there was occasional difficulty in locating requested 
transcripts. This occurred largely for students who had transferred or dropped out, with some 
schools being unable to supply transcripts for non-graduates. These sources were largely 
responsible for the 2.9 percent of requested transcripts that were not received and cod d. 

(iv) Occasionally the photocopy of a transcript, produced in the school, was of such 
poor quality as to be unreadable for the purposes of coding. In some cases also, the list of courses 
taken or credits obtained could not be linked in any useful way to the coded list of courses for the 
school, or the school's policy for giving credits. In these few cases, the transcript, although 
requested and received, was not included in the set of coded transcripts. 

For handicapped students, nonresponse to the Special Education Student 
Questionnaire resulted on occasion. This occu .ed in almost every case where a transcript was 
unavailable (those few cases with Special Education Student Questionnaire data and no transcript 
have not been included on the dataset produced from the study). In addition, there was some 
nonresponse to the questionnaire even when a transcript was received. In most cases, this was 
because the student's special education teacher was no longer at the school and no other 
respondent could be found who could supply the information. Weighting adjustments have been 
applied to the Special Edujation Student Questionnaire data file to account for this nonresponse. 
Of the 6,583 handicapped students for whom a transcript was received, an SESQ was completed 
for 6,069 of them (92.2%). 
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4. DATA COLLECTION 



Groundwork for the 1987 High School Transcript Study was laid in 1986 with the 
selection of schools and students for the 11th Grade/ 17 year old NAEP assessment. In the fall of 
1987, Transcript Study staff contacted the schools previously sampled for NAEP, made 
arrangements to access NAEP sample information or to draw a new sample of students, and 
obtained the high school transcript*: of the sampled students. On-site data collectors identified the 
sample of students, requested the transcripts, and gathered additional information about the 
students and schools. In Septsmber Transcript Study field supervisors and data collectors 
contacted districts and schools and obtained their cooperation. Data collection took place over a 
two-month period, October through November, 1987. The data collection activities are described 
in the remainder of this Chapter. 

4.1 Training Field Supervisors and Data CoUectors 

Eight field supervisors, each of whom was experienced in supervising Westat data 
collection activities, attended a three-day training session iii late August to prepare for the study. 
Seven of the supervisors were responsible for data collection in specific regions of the country. 
Regions were assigned based on supervisors' place of residence. The eighth supervisor functioned 
on an at-large basis when needed. 

Supervisor training consisted of: (1) background information on the study, including 
coordination with ongoing activities of NAEP; (2) training in the supervisors' specific 
responsibilities (contacting districts and schools, securing cooperation, obtaining course catalogues 
and other school information, and making arrangements for data collection); (3) recruiting, hiring, 
and supervising data collectors; and (4) assisting in training sessions for data collectors. 

Data collectors, who were hired by and worked with the field supervisors, attended a 
four-day training session in late September. Like the supervisors, the 105 data collectors were 
experienced field staff, having worked on previous education studies for Westat, primarUy NAEP. 
Training focused on the study design; the contacts made with districts and schools and the current 
status of their assigned schools; and the identification of a sample of students (which dlLered 
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depending on the availabiUty of the NAEP sample in each school). Training also covered 
requesting the transcripts; gathering additional information and materials; identifying a school 
staff member to respond to the Special Education Student Questionnaires; receiving and clarifying 
the transcripts and other materials; reporting progress to supervisors; and transmitting materials 
to Westat Emphasis was placed on the terminology of special education and the procedures to be 
used in collecting data related to handicapped students. 



42 Contacts With States, Districts, and Schools 

The original design of the 1987 High School Transcript Study depended on the use of 
the 1986 NAEP sample of students (and an additional sample of handicapped students), and the 
NAEP student sample could only be identified by the participating schools. NAEP procedures 
(also foUowed in this study) require that student names not leave the school. Therefore, the list 
that links ID numbers to the names of students sampled for the study remains at the participating 
school. NAEP usually requests that the schools keep the lists for six months foUowing the 
assessment period. 

When the Transcript Study was being planned by the Department of Education. 
NAEP staff notified the schools that there would be a further study, asked the schools to maintain 
their lists for another year, and gave the school a smaU payment to help cover their added 
administrative costs. Response to that letter indicated that approximately 60 to 70 percent of the 
schools still had their lists. 

Based on this information and the assumption that more lists would b j lost prior to 
data coUection. the National Center for Education Statistics decided to amend the study design. In 
schools where NAEP sampling lists were available, those students plus additional handicapped 
students would L included in the study. However, if NAEP lists were not available, a new sample 
of students would be drawn. A by-product of this decision was that schools sampled for NAEP 
could be included in the Transcript Study whethe/ or not they had agreed to participate in NAEP. 
thus increasing the number of schools that were asked to participate in the Transcript Study from' 
433 to 491. 



In early August 1987, a letter from the NAEP project to Chief State School Officers 
regarding the 1987-88 activities of NAEP included notification of the transcript study as well. In 
the following weeks, the first letter to school districts affected by both NAEP 1987-88 and the 
Transcript Study was sent by the NAEP project director, whereas the first letter to districts not in 
NAEP 1987-88 came from the Westat the Transcript Study project director. A letter of 
introduction also went to the Catholic dioceses with schools in the sample. Since the study 
contained a large component of handicapped students, a letter of support for the Transcript Study 
also went to state and district special education dirertors from the Department of E lucation's ' 
Office of Special Education Programs. The study information materials sent to states, districts, 
and schools are included in Appendix A. 

42,1 Contacting School Districts 

After the letters described above had been sent to states and districts, Transcript 
Study field supervisors contacted each district superintendent to accomplish the following: (1) 
explain the study and obtain cooperation; (2) obtain names of appropriate contacts at the district 
and school level; and (3) get an estimate of the number of handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students eligible for the study in the sampled school(s) in that district. 

As shown in Table 4-1, the sampled schools were located in a total of 369 districts. Of 
these, six districts contained only sample schools that were later found to be "out of scope," having 
no students eligible for the study. Thus, those districts were classified "out of scope" as well. Of 
the remaining districts, 346, or 95 percent, gave permission for their schools to participate in the 
study. 



422 Contacting Sdiools 

Field supervisors contacted each sampled schoors principal onf:e permission to do so 
had been obtained from the district superintendent's office and made arrangements to send to the 
school an information package about the study (see Appendix A). The supervisor explaint d the 
study, obtained the school's cooperation, inquired about procedures for data collection in the 
school, reminded the principal that the NAEP sampling list would be needed if available, and 
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TaWe 4-1. Rales of participation in the 1987 High School Transcript Study 





Number 

in 
sample 


Out 
of 
scope 


IN on* 
Participants 


Participants 


Participation 
rate* 


Districts with sampled schools 


396 


6 


17 


346 


95.3% 


Schools sampled 


497** 


18 


45 


433 


90.6% 


With NAEP List 
New List 


• 






202 
231 




Students sampled 


35.180 




1,036 


34,140 


97.0% 


Nonhandicapped students with 

transcripts requested 
In 202 NAEP List Schools 
In 232 New List Schools 


15.306 
12.951 




474 
220 


14,832 
12,731 


96.9% 
98.3% 


Handicapped Students with 

transcripts requested 
In 202 NAEP List Schools 
In 232 New List Schools 


3.159 
3.764 




• 

117 
222 


3,042 
3,541 


96.3% 
94.0% 



♦Participation rate » # participations / (# in sample - # out of scope) 

•*This number includes the 491 schools sampled for 1986 NAEP plus the 6 schools from 1988 
NAEP substituted in one large district. The original 10 schools in that district are represented 
here m the "out of scope" classification. 
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requested that a course listing or catalogue for the school be sent to Westat as soon as possible. 
Schools were told that the data collector responsible for the school would call soon to make further 
arrangements. 

Of the 497 sampled schools, IS were found to be out of scope (having no eligible 
students). A total of 433 schools, or 90.4 percent of the eligible sampled schools, participated in 
the study and provided transr:ipts for sampled students. Of these, transcripts for nonhandicapped 
students were received from 429 schools (4 had no eligible nonhandicapped students) and 
transcripts for handicapped students were received from 360 schools (73 had no eligible 
handicapped students). Most (45) of the schools without eligible handicapped students were 
private schools. In fact, only one participating private school had an eligible handicapped student. 

4 J fdentiiying the Sample Students 

Data collectors v' sited each school and identified the sample of students for whom to 
request transcripts. As discussed above, schools that participated in the 1986 NAEP assessment 
were asked to retain their NAEP student sample information. Procedures followed in "NAEP 
List" schools are discussed first, followed by procedures in schools >yithout NAEP materials ("New 
List" schools). 

43d Schools with NAEP Materials 

At schools that provided their NAEP sampled student lists (202 of the 433 
participating schools), the data collector first reviewed the retained NAEP materials to make sure 
that the materials were, in fact, correct and complete. The NAEP materials needed were: 

■ Student Listing Forms A.B.C - these are forms on which the eligible students 
in the school had been listed, prior to their selection for NAEP assessment. 

■ Administration Schedules ~ these listed the students v/ho had been selected for 
NAEP and indicated which testing session they attended. The school's version 
of this form contained student names and ID numbers; the version provided to 
the data collector by Westat did not contain the names but was annotated by 
Westat to indicate which students were to be selected for the Transcript Study. 



■ Excluded Student Roster - these Usted the students who had been selected for 
NAEP but were excluded by the school from assessment (students who were 
not expected to be able to perform on the assessment in a manner which would 
reflect their true abilities because of a handicap, limited English proficiency, or 
readmg problems). ^ r j> 

The most crucial of these items was the Administration Schedule; if any of the 
Student Listing Forms or the Excluded Student Roster was missing, the data collector proceeded 
with the following steps, omitting the portions that required these forms. 

In addition, the data collector obtained from the school a list of the eligible 
handicapped students^ in the school. M students in the foUowing categories were included in the 
sample regardless of the type of handicap or its level of severity: 

■ All handicapped students who were in 11th grade (regardless of age) in the 
sprmgof 1986 

■ All handicapped students who were age 17 (regardless of grade) in 1986 (i e • 
bom between October 1, 1968 and September 30, 1969) 

■ All handicapped students in the above two categories for whom this school was 
their home" school but who actually attended classes at a different Toff- 
campus) location ^ 

First, the data collector reconstructed the NAEP sample by locating the school's 
NAEP Administration Schedules (with names) which corresponded to the annotated 
AdministraUon Schedules provided by Westat (without names but with an indication of which 
students to select). 

Next, it was necessary to "unduplicate" the NAEP student list and handicapped 
student Ust. The data coUector noted which names were on both Usts - these students would be 
classified as handicapped and their transcripts would be requested on .the Ust of handicapped 
students. It was important, however, to keep track of the students' presence on both lists for 
calculating sampling weights later. 



^Handicapped students were defined for this study as those who had had an lEP (Individualized Educational P«,gnim) during the I9as- 
86 school year. An lEP is required for all students receiving federally funded handicapped sendees. 
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Transcript Request Forms 1, 2, and 3 were used for listing tlie names of students for 
requesting transcripts from the school. These forms were perforated so that the student names 
could be removed by the data collector before leaving the school. Copies of these and other 
Transcript Study forms are contained in Appendix B. On all Transcript Request Forms the 
following information was recorded: exit (graduation) status, sex, ethnicity, birth date, and grade 
during the 1985-86 school year. If the student had been either a NAEP assessment participant or 
an excluded student, the student's NAEP ID was recorded (and the demographic information was 
omitted since it was available from NAEP). ' 

The data collector first listed the handicapped students on Transcript Request Form 
2. If a handicapped student's name also appeared on the NAEP Administration Schedule or the 
Excluded Student Roster, the student's NAEP ID number was recorded on Transcript Request 
Form 2 as well. Next the data collector listed on Transcript Request Form 1 all nonhandicapped 
students who had been sampled from the NAEP Administration Schedule. Transcript Request 
Form 3 was used to list the students who had been excluded from NAEP assessment but whose 
names were not on the list of handicapped students. The data collector verified the accuracy of the 
Transcript Request Forms by performing a series of checks across the forms provided. 

Copies of the Transcript Request Forms were then given to the school as a means of 
requesting a copy of the complete high school transcript of each listed student. 



432 Schools Without NAEP Materials 

Schools which did not participate in 1986 NAEP, or did participate but could not 
locate their NAEP student sampling materials (232 schools), were asked to compile a list of 
students who had been enroUed in the school and in the 11th grade in the spring of 1986. We 
referred to these schools as "New List" schools. Schools also prepared a separate list of 
handicapped students enrolled in the school in 1985-86 who were either in the 1 1th grade, 17 years 
old, or both. 

With these lists in hand, the data collector drew a sample of students from the first list 
(all Uth graders). For each school the data collector had a Student Sampling Form, which 
specified the expected number of students on the list and contained a sequence of random 
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numbers to use to select sample students. Selected students were indicated on the list before the 
data collector proceeded to the next step. If the number of students on the list did not fall within a 
specified range around the expected number of students, the data collector called Westat for 
further instructions. 

nie data collector next "unduplicated" the sample of students with the list of 
handicapped students - students on both lists would be so indicated and their transcripts would be 
requested as handicapped students. 

As was the case with the NAEP List schools discussed above, the data collector listed 
on Transcript Request Form 2 all handicapped students identified by the school as eligible for the 
study. Next Transcript Request Form 1 was completed, listing the nonhandicapped students 
sampled from the list of 11th graders. The data collector then gave these Transcript Request 
Forms to the school, requesting the transcripts and asking the school to provide for each student: 
exit (graduation) status, sex, ethnicity, birth date, and grade level during the 1985-86 school year. 

• 4.4 Obtaining Course Catalogues and School Information 

When field supervisors initially contacted each school in order to obtain their 
cooperation, the supervisor requested that a copy of the school's course catalogue (or course list, 
or whatever was available) be sent to Westat. Because many of these catalogues were thus 
received at Westat before transcript data coUection began, we were able to begin coding the course 
catalogues right away (see Chapter 5 for a description of the coding process). Any questions the 
catalogue coders had regarding the catalogues were then referred to the data collectors to pursue. 
By coding course catalogues, we were able to base coding decisions on course descriptions in 
addition to course titles. 

When the data collector visited a school, he/she requested a copy of the course 
catalogue if one had not already been sent to Westat. In addition, the data collector made certain 
that the materials sent to Westat included all courses the students could take, including special 
education, vocational education, on campus, and off campus courses. 
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Catalogues were received and coded for 371 of the 433 participating schools. As we 
eventually learned, these catalogues contained approximately 70 percent of the courses that 
appeared on the transcripts of the students in those schools. 



4^ Obtaining Transcripts and Student Background Data 

When the data collector returned to the school to receive the copies of the sampled 
students* transcripts, he/sne logged them in, assigned an HSTS ID to each student, and made sure 
all student background data were recorded on the Transcript Request Forms. A pre-numbered ID 
label was affixed to each transcript, containing the PSU, School, and Student ID numbers. The 
student's ID number was then written onto the form next to the background information for that 
student. ED numbers were assigned to each student on the Transcript Request Form, including 
thos« for whom no transcript was received. 

The data collector reviewed each transcript to make sure the copy was clear and all 
abbreviations were understandable, making notations if necessary. A form called "Addendum to 
School Transcript" was provided for recording information that was missing from or unclear on the 
transcript. .Special attention was paid to the transcripts of handicapped students since it was 
expected that these transcripts might be more difficult to interpret than others. The data collector 
met with special education staff in the school to be sure that the transcripts were interpretable. 
For example, it was important to find out which of the courses were mainstream, which were 
special education sections of regular courses, and which were strictly special education courses. 

Once all necessary information had been obtained for a given student (including, if 
applicable, the Special Education Student Questionnaire, discussed below), the data collector 
removed the student's name and other identifying information from the transcript and other 
materials with a dark marker. A complete copy of each Transcript Request Form was left with the 
school. Before leaving the school for the last time, the data collector removed the student names 
from all materials that left the school. 

Transcripts and the Westat copy of all Transcript Request Forms were then prepared 
for transmittal to Westat. 
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Transcripts were requested for a total of 35,180 sampled students; 34,140 transcripts 
were received and coded, for a 97 percent transcript response rate. The numbers of transcripts 
requested and received for nonhandicapped and handicapped students within NAEP List and New 
List schools are shown in Table 4-1. 



4.4 Special Education Student Questionnaire 

Handicapped students eligible for the study were identified by the school, and their 
transcripts were requested on Transcript Request Form 2. Prior to receiving the transcripts, the 
data collector contacted the school's special education director or a special education teacher 
familiar with these students. Arrangements were made to review the transcripts with this 
individual and to ask him/her to respond to the Special Education Student Questionnaire for each 
student 

« 

After the data collector received and labelled the transcript of a handicapped student, 
a copy of the Special Education .'itudent Questionnaire (with the student's ID affixed) was given to 
the identified respondent to fill out. A copy of the student's transcript was enclosed in the 
.questionnaire to assist the respondent in recalling the student. Most respondents also consulted 
their own filds in order to complete the questionnaire. 

Completed Special Education Student Questionnaires were received and coded for 
6,066 of the 6,583 handicapped students for whom transcripts were received. The most common 
reason for not receiving a completed questionnaire for a student was that no staff currently 
working at the school were familiar with the student and the records were not complete enough to 
enable the school to respond. In a small number of cases the school felt it would take too much 
time to respond to the questionnaire. 
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Obtaining Additional School Information 



In addition to obtaining course catalogues and student handbooks, field supervisors 
and data collectors gathered descriptive information about the participating schools during the 
course of their contacts with them. This information is included in the School File of the project's 
data files and includes: (1) Class of 1987 graduation requirements (total credits to graduate, 
noneliective credits to graduate, and required competency exams); (2) alternative diplomas or 
certificates available; (3) enrollment size; and (4) number of teachers. 

• 

Other information about the schools that was available from NAEP and is contained 
in the School data file includes school type (public, Catholic, other private, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs); community type (big city, urban fringe, medium city, small place); state; and responses to 
the NAEP School Characteristics and Policies Questionnaire. Responses to this NAEP 
questionnaire were available from 425 of the 497 sample schools through NAEP and were 
gathered from another 23 participating schools during the Transcript Study. Thus, the 1987 High 
School Transcript Study School Data File contains questionnaire data for 448 sample schools. 



4.8 Transmitting Data to Westat 

Data collectors reported their progress in data collection to the field supervisors at 
least once a week, and this information was transmitted from the field supervisors to the Westat 
home office. Transcripts, questionnaires, and other project materials were transmitted directly to 
Westat by tlie data collectors, usually in one batch for each school. Occasionally the transcripts 
from a school were split into two batches if, for example, it took the school longer to produce the 
transcripts for handicapped students than, for the other students. 
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5. DATA PROCESSING 



Data processmg for the 1987 High School Transcript Study took place along three 
paths simultaneously. Those pa^hs were the Transcript Request Form system (student sampling 
information), the transcript/catalogue coding system, and the system for coding supplementary 
questionnaires (for schools and handicapped students). 

The steps within each of the three paths, depicted in Figures S-1 through 5-3 and 
described in detail below, involved the following: receiving the data from the field and dividing the 
forms into three segments for each school (transcript request forms, catalogues/transcripts, and 
questionnaires); entering data from the transcript request form and later reconciling that 
information with transcript, questionnaire, and NAEP information; coding the transcripts, which 
involved the substeps of coding and keying the course catalogues, preparing and keying the 
transcripts, merging the catalogue and transcript data from a school in order to code the 
transcripts (Computer Assisted Coding and Editing system), and reviewing and finalizing the 
coded transcripts; and coding the questionnaires. 

5*1 Receipt of Data from Data CoUectors 

ilie total package of data for a sampled school included the following pieces: 
Transcript Request Forms; Student Listing Forms; student transcripts; Special Education Student 
Questionnaires; the School Characteristics and Policies Questionnaire (if it was not obtained 
during 1986 NAEP); the Summary of School Information form; the Project Checklist; and a 
Shipping Transmittal Form. When a school data package was received from a data collector, the 
package was checked to be sure the pieces listed above were present and completed. If any 
portion was incomplete, the data collection supervisor telephoned the data collector to remedy the 
problem. All information received was noted in the automated receipt log for the project. This log 
also kept track of the various forms for each school as they were coded, keyed, and edited. 
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FIGURE 5-1. PROCESSING THE STUDENT SAMPLING INFORMATION 
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FIGURE 5-2. PROCESSING TRfiNSCRIPTS AND COURSE CflTflLOGS 
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FIGURE 5-3. PROCESSING QUESTIONNAIRES 




52 Processing the Student Sampling Information 

The Transcript Request Forms, the Student Listing Forms, and the Shipping 
Transmittal Form for each school provided the data for the student sampling information. Since 
sampled students w :re identified by the data collector at the school, Westat had no advance 
knowledge of sample members. Therefore, the sample file had to be developed after data leceipt. 
The primaiy source for this data file was the Transcript Request Forms. These were checked by 
ihe data collection supervisors against the Student Listing Forms and the Shipping Transmittal 
Form. For NAEP-list schools the supervisors also consulted the NAEP sampling forms 
(administration schedules): 

As noted in the data collection section of this report, ail student names were removed 
from the materials before leaving the school. This n-eant that all information had to be carefully 
linked with the Transcript Study (HSTS) student ID. It also meant that the sampling could be 
reviewed from a procedural point of view only. 

Once reviewed by the supervisors, the Transcript Request Forms for each school were 
sent to data entiy. That data file then underwent three levels of review: the (1) Transcript 
Request Form internal consistency and range checks; (2) HSTS ID reconciliation across multiple • 
data files; and (3) NAEP ID reconciliation between Transcript Request Forms and 1986 NAEP. 

The first review consisted of an edit program that checked the internal ranges and 
consisten(y of keyed Transcript Request Form data (HSTS Student ID, NAEP student ID or 
NAEP excluded student ID (if appropriate), exit status, race, grade, sex, and date of birth). The 
edit pre •'am was run on a school by school basis as the forms for each school were received and 
keyed. At this stage, the sampling done within the school was also reviewed to ensure that it had 
been do'^e correctly. 

The second review, referred to as the ID reconciliation compares the HSTS IDs 
contained in these three files: 

1 - Transcript Request Forms that had been through the first review and had been 

made into data files 

2 - Transcript data that had been coded and made into data files 

3 - Student-level receipt control file (receipt of transcript for each student). 



•Die third level review was the NAEP ID reconciliation. TTiis involved only those 
schools that were NAEP-linked (i.e.. schools where the 1986 NAEP sample was available for use in 
the Transcript Study). The edit program for this review compared the NAEP IDs listed on 
Transcript Request Forms from NAEP-linked schools with actual 1986 NAEP IDs in the NAEP 
data files. 

Either of the two later reviews could have an impact on the first Transcript Request 
Fbrm review. That is, the keyed Transcript Request Form data previously checked and keypd 
may, as a result of the further ID reconciliations, have required some adding, deleting, or 
modifying of records. The nature of the errors found and corrected at this stage is discussed in 
Section 3.2.3 above. 

Once the above reviews were completed and aU appropriate corrections were made, 
the Transcript Request Form data files and any sampling notes regarding a particular school were 
given to the project statisticians for review. _ 



S3 Processing Transcripts and Course Catalogues 

5J.1 Course Catalogues 

The first step in processing transcripts was the coding of course catalogues. These 
catalogues or course listings were requested from participating schools prior to on-site data 
coUection. Therefore, most catalogues were received prior to the arrival of the transcripts from 
the school. Expert coders reviewed each catalogue, and based on course descriptions and other 
explanatory information from the school, a seven-digit code was assigned to each course as foUows: 
the first six dig:^ represented the CSSCl code (as revised during the study, see Appendix D); and 
the seventh digit was used to distinguish regular and special education classes, as foUows: 



1 « 



regular section of a regular (mainstre-^in) course 



^ „/ ScM courses. A,«»„.H., 



EvAluMton Technologic Incorporated. July 1982. 

7 
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2 a special education section of a regular course (restricted to special education 
students), or a special education resource class (e.g., Resource Math) 



0 s special education course at the "functional" level 



Five additional variables were coded for each course in the catalogue: 



(1) Location of the course: on campus, off campus at a vocational/technical 
center, off campus at a special education center, off campus at another location, 
and a combination of the above. 

(2) language in which the course is taught: English, or other than English. 

(3) Level of the course: remedial or other. 

(4) Level of the course: Honors/Gifted/Advanced Placement or other. 

(5) Combinarion course: the course is a combination of two or more subjects, each 
of which corresponds to a CSSC code. This flag was used to signal to the coder 
at a later stage that the course, credit, and grade should be split into two or 
more course records. 



Once codes had been assigned to each course in a catalogue, the information was 
keyed into a data file. A further review and edit of this file occurred as follows. First, a printout 
was produced that contained^ for each course, the course title in the catalogue, the seven-digit code 
assigned, and the standard course titles corresponding to the assigned CSSC code (obtained from 
the master CSSC file). The catalogue coding supervisor reviewed each printout, corrected the 
errors, and returned the printout to data entry. 

The resulting course catalogue data file for each school was used in the Computer 
Assisted Coding and Editing (CACE) prrjcess discussed below. In addition, the combined 
catalogue files appear on the project data tape as the Course Offerings File. It should be noted 
that the Course Offerings File contains only those courses that were listed in course catalogues. It 
does not contain courses from Schools from which we did not receive a catalogue, nor additional 
course titles that occurred on transcripts for the schools from which we did receive catalogues. 
Therefore, the Course Offerings File is not intended to be a complete listing of courses offered. 
This file was created merely as a by-product of the transcript coding process and is included in the 
project data files as a convenience to the user. If the user desires a complete listing of all courses 
on the transcripts this can be extracted from the Transcript File. 



S32 Preparing (Roadmapping) and Keying a School's Transcripts 

The formats used by schools for the presention of information on their students' 
transcripts vaiy considerably across states, districts, and often even across schools within a district 
Therefore, before a batch of transcripts could go to data entry, a variable layout, or road map, had 
to be devised for the transcripts' particular format. We refer to this process of preparing 
transcripts for data entiy as "roadmapping." 

First, a copy was made of one transcript in the batch to be used as a guide. The 
variables to be keyed for the transcripts were located, circled, and numbered to correspond with 
the keying format. Those variables included: the HSTS student ID (always on a label affixed to 
the reverse of the transcript); course title, course number or code if used by the school, grade 
received, credits received, school year or grade level in which the course was taken, and additional 
notations or codes attached to the course. If a student's name or any identifying information had 
not already been removed from the transcript, the data editor did so at this point. 

In addition, each transcript was reviewed and edited for clarity. Some schools' 
transcripts contained courses for each of four grading periods, others had courses for each of two 
semesters, while still others had courses recorded once a year. If a single course title appeared 
under multiple periods of the same school year, the editor indicated that it should only be keyed 
once, combined the credits for all periods, and recorded the last grade received. 

Once the road map was prepared and the transcripts reviewed and edited, the map 
and batch of transciipts were submitted to data entry. Transcript data entry was subject to 100 
percent verification. 



S33 Loading Catalog and Transcript Files into the Computer Assisted Coding and 

Editing System 

When the catalogue and transcript files for a particular school had been keyed, a final 
edit check was run on each to ensure that all required information was present and within 
acceptable ranges. The edit check for the catalogue was described in Section 5.2 above. The edit 
check for transcripts included: a count of the number of course records present, the number of 
course records without grades, and the number of course records with zero credits. The transcript 
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file underwent an additional automated step: any course title that occurred more than once on a 
transcript (the repeat must be identical), automatically received an additional set of codes » letters 
appended to the title in order to distinguish the course records. (We called this "unique-ing** the 
file.) After reviewing the edit printouts, the coding supervisor loaded the catalogue and transcript 
files for a school into the Computer Assisted Coding and Editing (CACE) system and notified the 
CACE coders that the school's transcripts were ready for coding. 

53.4 CACE Coding and Autocoding 

The following is a description of the way the Computer Assisted Coding and Editing 
(CACE) system functioned for this study. In order to code the transcripts for a school, the CACE 
coder logged onto the CACE computer terminal and requested the files for the school by ID. 
With the paper versions of the transcripts and catalogue for the school in front of him/her, the 
CACE coder requested the transcript of the first student in that school by ID. The terminal screen 
then showed the transcript of the student, with the first course highlighted. Another portion of the 
screen showed the school's course catalogue file, in which the course titles appeared in 
alpt .betical order. The coder searched the catalogue file for the title of the first course on the 
transcript. When a match was found, the coder pressed a function key, which caused CACE to 
attach the CSSC code for the course in the catalogue to the course title on the transcript. This 
"attachment" was accomplished through the creation of an "association table" for the schviol, which 
continued to grow as more courses were matched from transcript to catalogue. Once a course title 
was matched to a CSSC code, the CACE system automatically made the same association for 
every occurrence of the identical course title on that and other transcripts in the same school. 

When the coder chose the code for each course he/she took into consideration the 
grade level or year in which the course was taken. For example, the school's catalogue may have 
listed "English 9, English 10, English 11, and English 12." The transcript might simply have listed 
"English," once under grade 9 and once under grade 11. (These would have been distinguished by 
the "unique-ing program" and would read "English lA (1 for grade level 9 and A for the first 
occurrence of the course title) and "English 3B" (3 for grade level 11 and B for the second 
occurrence)). The coder associated each occurrence of the title "English" on the transcript with 
the correct grade level course in the catalogue. 
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If the coder could find no match for a course title on the transcript, a special code 
("9901") was temporarily assigned to indicate to coding reviewers that a code needed to be 
assigned to this course by the expert catalogue coders. 



TTie CAGE coder continued until all the courses on the firist transcript were 
completed. As one transcript was completed, the coder saved the codes into the association table. 
This association table was read by the CAGE system as another transcript from the same school 
was brought onto the screen. TTie association table then automatically coded (autocoded) all 
repetitions of the course titles from the first transcript. The coder needed only to code the 
remaining courses on the transcript and on all remaining transcripts. 

Once all transcripts in a school file had been completed, the coder printed out a copy 
of the association table and checked it over for any mistakes he/she might have made. 
Corrections could be made to the association table, and the school's file of transcripts were then 
re-associated with the new association table, correcting all transcripts automatically. 

The autocoding process in the GAGE system for the Transcript Study was driven by 
the association table, which was created during the coding sessions. The coder used the course Ust 
to code courses on the transcripts. Once a match was made between a course Oii a transcript and a 
course in the catalogue for a particular school, that match was recorded into the association table 
for that school. From that point on, every course in the transcripts from that school which exactly 
matched the course title in the association table automaticaUy was assigned the CSSC code 
associated with that title. The more courses one coded for a school, the larger the association 
table, and the more courses that would be autocoded by the system. When a new transcript was 
brought up by the coder, the system automaticaUy searchee the association table for the school 
looking for matches before displaying the remaining, uncoded courses from the transcript. This 
means that the coder was faced with only those courses which have not already been coded for the 
school 

The coder could invoke the Autocode option from the system menu to autocode the 
entire school using the association table. This feature was used in those cases when a review of the 
coding for the school revealed some incorrect associations. Corrections were then made to the 
association table directly and the school would be autocoded, thus correcting aU instances of that 
course in the school's transcripts. 
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S3S Coding Remaining Courses 



When the CAGE coder completed all transcripts for a school, a printout was 
produced containing the association table and all course titles with a code of "9901,** meaning that 
the coder could not find a match for it in the course catalogue. This listing and all school materials 
were then returned to the expert course coders to review and to assign CSSC codes. 

The expert coders completed the following steps: (1) reviewed the association table 
for errors in matching codes to course titles and made corrections as needed; (2) entered codes for 
all transcript entries left uncoded ("9901"); and (3) called the school to resolve questions about 
course content, if necessary. These corrections and additions were then added to the school's 
association table, and the autocoding program was run once more. 

53.6 Coding Credits and Grades 

At transcript data entry, the credits were keyed as they appeared on the transcripts. 
In the final phase of coding the transcripts, credits were standardized to approximate the Carnegie 
unit.2 Many schools use credits units on another scale (e.g., equal to 2, 5, or 10 times a Carnegie 
unit), and these were standardized to represent one Carnegie unit. 

Other coding decisions made with regard to credits were as follows: 

If a credit had been omitted, apparently by accident (i.e., a passing grade was 
received and other occurrences of the same course in the same school received 
credit), credit was assigned equivalent to other occurrences of the course in the 
school. 

If a school aggregated credits across all four school years, these were split to 
represent each course, each year. 

If a unit of credit appeared to be erroneous (e.g., all other credits in the school 
were .5 or 1.0 but one course received 50 credits), we adjusted the credit to an 
amount consistent with other, similar courses in the school. 



A Carnegie Unit i* equivalent to 200 class minutes per week (275 for laboratory classes) for 36 weeks. Since we did not have information 
regarding the exact length of class periods or the school year in individual schools, wc used an approximate unit: one course taken for 
one period each day for the complete school year. 
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Grades were recorded in the data files in the same form as they appeared on the 
transcripts. In addition, grades were transformed into a standard scale; both the original and 
rescaled values appear in the Transcript Data File. 



SJ.7 Reviewing and Finalizing the Transcript Coding 

A final esse review for transcript course coding was performed by the expert 
catalogue coders. The review consisted of careful scanning of the printout of aU unique course 
titles in a given school's data set and ensuring that each was coded correctly. Factors of concern in 
this final review phase included: (1) making sure every course on the transcript appeared in the 
data file; (2) checking the accuracy and consistency of eSSC code assignments within the context 
of the school course catalogue and within Westat's coding conventions; (3) reviewing tracking 
conventions within that school and assuring that levels of instruction in basic academic areas were 
accurately reflected in the codes assigned; (4) checking aU vocational/technical courses to make 
sure that advanced levels were captured even though the course titles may not have included level 
designators; (5) ensuring that special education courses were properly coded and designated; (fi) 
caUing the school to resolve any unanswered coding questions or confusion (this often involved 
requesting additional information regarding courses taken off campus); (7) documenting any 
necessary course catalogue corrections; and (8) providing instructions for correcting codes and for 
splitting combination courses. 



5.4 Processing Supplementary Questionnaires 

Two questionnaires were gathered in the Transcript Study, the School Characteristics 
and Policies Questionnaire, and the Special Education Student Questionnaire. The School 
Questionnaire had been used in 1986 NAEP and was already available for 425 of the 491 sampled 
schools. (The remainder had either not participated in NAEP or had faUed to respond to the 
questionnaire). We gathered an additional 23 School Questionnaires during the Transcript Study. 
Coding was completed foUowing the same specifications used in 1986 NAEP. Item nonresponse 
on the School Questionnaire ranged from about 10 percent to 20 percent of the schools. 
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Special Education Student Questionnaires were obtained from the student's school 
for handicapped students; a copy of the questionnaire is contained in Appendix B. These 
questionnaires were scan edited, coded, batached, and sent to data entry. 



Special Education Student Questionnaires were obtained for 6,064 handicapped 
students. School special education staff responded to the questionnaires and were often unable to 
provide answers to some of the items. Item nonresponse ranged from a low of 1.2 percent (for 
student gender) to a high of 9.8 percent (for wie number of class periods spent in specific settings.) 

Most items of the Special Education Student Questionnaire were coded exactly as 
they appear. The following coding rules were used for items. 5, 6, and 8: 

Item 5. For purposes of P.L, 94-142 reporting, what is this student's primary 
disability? 

If the respondent circled more than one handicapping condition, the coding 
rule was: Autism took priority over any other condition; deaf or blind took 
second priority to any other condition. 

If the respondent responded with a term other than those listed, the 
appropriate category was selected. That is. 

Seriously emotionally disturbed includes: emotionally disturbed, 
behavior disordered, hospitalized in psychiatric unit. 

Orthopedically impaired includes: cerebral palsy, juvenile rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Learning disabled includes: slow learner. 

Other heahh impaired includes: hemophilia, heart problems, 
tuberculosis, muscular dystrophy. 

Item 6. Excluding lunch, how many periods of the School day did this student spend 
in the following settings in 1986-87? 

The response categories ranged from 0 to 8 periods in the school day. If a 
response greater than 8 was written into any of the four response lines, all 
responses were divided by 2; the purpose was to calculate proportion of the day 
in each setting so absolute values were not important. 
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Responses of "less than one" were recoded to "one." 

If all four response lines were blank, we coded all four as missing. If any 
response or combination of responses totaled three or more class periods, we 
coded the remaining blank items as "0" rather than missing. 

Item 8. Did this student receive any of the following related services in 1986-87? 

If all four response categories were blank, all four were coded as missing. If any 
response was given as "^es," missing responses were coded as "no" rather than 
missing. 

In the data entry process, the questionnaires were subject to 100 percent verification. 
When returned from data entry, each batch of data was edited according to range and logic 
criteria. After a batch was declared clean, it was merged into the master file, on which frequencies 
and crosstabulations were run to further check the data. In addition, the sex and race 
characteristics reported on the questionnaire were compared with those reported on the 
Transcript Request Forms and any discrepancies were researched and resolved.- 
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6. WEIGHTING PROCEDURES AND VARIANCE ESTIMATION 



6.1 Base Weights 

Hie base weight assigned to a sampled student transcript is the reciprocal of the 
student's probability of selection. That probability is the product of three factors: 

(1) The probability that ;he PSU was selected; 

(2) The conditional probability, given the PSU, that the school was selected for the 
1986 NAEP spiral assessment; 

(3) The conditional probability, given the school, that the student was selected for 
the Transcript Study. 

Thus, the base weight for a student may be expressed as the product 
W « W^-Wj-Wj 

where 

Wi = PSU weight; 

W2 a spiral-allocated school weight, conditional on the PSU; 
W3 * student weight, conditional on the individual school. 

The PSU weight, Wj, is the reciprocal of the probability of selection for the PSU. 
In the 94 PSU sample, 34 large PSUs were selected with certainty and have a PSU weight of 1.0. 
The remaining 60 PSUs were selected using a one PSU per stratum design with probabilities 
proportional to 1980 population. 

The spiral-allocated school weight, is the reciprocal of the probability of 
selection of the school for spiral assessment, conditional on the PSU. Schools selected for 1986 
NAEP were asked to participate in the transcript study whether or not they had cooperated in the 
1986 NAEP assessment. For schools which had dropped out of the NAEP sample prior to session 
allocation, W2 is simply the inverse of the school selection probability (before session allocation), 
conditional on the PSU. 
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In schools that retained their NAEP sampling materials, the within-school student 
transcript weight, reflects the specifics of the Transcript Study sampling procedures as well as 
those underlying the selection of the 1986 NAEP student sample. Overriding the discussion that 
follows is the fact that grade-and/or-age-eligible students identified by their schools as 
handicapped were sampled with certainly, and for these students W3 is always set equal to 1. 

Let the within-school probabilities of student sample selection for 1986 NAEP be 
denoted as follows: 



Student Listing 
Form type 


Assessment type 


Spiral 


Tape 


Language 
Minori^ 


A 


PsA 


Pta 


Pla 


B 


PsB 


Ptb 


Plb 


C 


he 


Ptc 





Let also the number of tape assessments conducted in a school be denoted by n^. 

Taking account of the exclusion of Foundations of Literacy assessed students and 
the subsampling of absent and non-grade- 11 assessed students, the within-school base selection 
student transcript probabilities in schools retaining their NAEP sampling materials are given by: 
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Subgroup 


Student Listing Form 


Probability 


Assessed, erade 11 , 
^spiral or language imnoriiy^ 


A 
B 

\^ 




Assessed, not in grade 11 
(spiral or language minority) 


A 
B 
C 




Absent 

(spiral or language minority) 


A 
6 

C 


(^PJ^Psb + PlbJ^ 

•25Psc 


Excluded, age 17 
(spiral, tape or language 
minority; 


A 
B 

c ■ 


SSB "tSlB ^LB 
PSC "t *^TC 


Excluded, not age 17 
(spiral or LM) 


A 
B 
C 


pB * ^LB 



and is the inver^,^ of the probabilities detailed above. 

For schools that did not participate in 1986 NAEP or had lost their NA£P student 
sampling materials, the probability of selection of nonhandicapped student transcripts is as 



follows: 


Subgroup 


Probability 


Grade 11 


l,ifGRE <81 




75/GRE,ifGRE ^81 



where GRE is a QED estimate of grade 11 student enrollment. Grade-and/or-age-eligible 
handicapped students were sampled with certainty, and for these students is always set equal 
to 1. Otherwise, W3 is the inverse of the probability detailed above. 



€2 Adjustments to Base Weights for Nonrespbiise 

The base weight for a student was adjusted by three nonresponse factors: one to 
adjust for school noncooperation, the second to adjust for the fact that in certain schools non- 
handicapped students were sampled only if they were in grade 11, and the third to adjust for 
transcripts that were requested but were not obtained, or if obtained, were not codable. Thus, the 
nonresponse adjusted weight for a student was of the form: 

W . Wi-Wj-^Wjfj.f^ 

where the nonresponse adjustment factors, fj, fj, and f4 were computed when appropriate, as 
described below. 



62.1 School Nonresponse AcUustment 

This adjustment (f2 above) was intended to compensate for school noncooperation. 
Adjustment factors were computed for the fiiU sample (and separately by jackknife replicate), for 
each of sixty adjustment classes of schools specially defined for this purpose. Adjustment classes 
were formed by grouping PSUs within cells defined by the main stratification variables for the 1986 
NAEPPSU sample: SMSA status, high minority status and region. When possible, more than one 
adjustment class was constructed within these cells, using th« rule of thumb that an adjustment 
class should contain a minimum of five cooperating schools. 

For any school nonresponse class "nj". the school nonresponse adjustmenv factor, 
f2n2» given by 

X W,. . W^. . G. 



ieB 



"2 



CO 
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where 



and 



G| » the estimated number of grade-and/or*age*eligible students in school 
"i" based on QED data, 

set consists of the original 1986 NAEP spiiai-aiiocated sample of schools 

(cooperating and noncooperating schools, but not substitutes); 

set Bn2 consists of all schools cooperating in the Transcript Study (including 
schools that were substituted for 1986 NAEP noncooperating schools). 



Note that, for a substitute school, defined as the school weight of the 

originally-selected school for which it was a substitute. 



622 Student Nohresponse AcUustment for Undercoverage of Nonhandicapped/ 
Non-grade 11 Students 

This adjustment (^ above) was intended to compensate for the fact that in schools 
which were not participants in 1986 NAEP, or which having participated, had disposed of their 
NAEP sampling materials before being visited by a Transcript Study data collector, nonhandi- 
capped students were sampled only if they were in grade 11. Adjustment &ctors were computed 
for the M sample (and separately by jacidcnife replicate), for each of thirty-one adjustment classes 
of students specially defined for this purpose. The classes were formed based on the s&.ne 
considerations described in the preceding section with the additional restriction that an adjustment 
class should contain a minimum of five schools that had participated in 1986 NAEP and had not 
disposed of their NAEP sampling materials. 

For any nonresponse clas** "113", the student nonresponse adjustment factor for 
unde. /erage of nonhandicapped/non-grade 1 1 students, f3n3, was given by 



Z W,. . W,. . f,. . A, 



E W.. . . fj. . A. 

iCB 

»3 



where 

the estimated number of students in school "i" eligible by age alone, 
based on Principal Questionnaire data (if available); 

consists of all Transcript Study cooperating schools in adjustment class 
nj ; 

consists of all cooperating schools in adjustment class "n3" in which 
1986 NAEP sampling materials were used to draw tne student 
transaipt sample. 

The factor f3 as computed above is applied only to the weight of students who 

(i) Were sampled in schools in which 1986 NAEP student sampling materials 
were used to select the transcript sample; 

(ii) Were not sampled as handicapped students; and 

(iii) Were not in grade 1 1 in academic year 1985-86. 

For all other students, f3 ■ 1. 

623 Student Nonresponse AdUustment for Missing or Uncodtible Transcripts 

Not all requests for transcripts in cooperating schools were honored, ard not all 
transcripts provided by schools proved to be codable. A separate weight adjustment (f^ was 
developed to reduce the bias associated with this type of nonresponse. Adjustment classes were 
constructed for four distinct groups of students: handicapped students; nonhandicapped students 
who were nonetheless excluded from 1986 NAEP assessment; other NAEP-sampled students; and 
nonhandicapped students in schools where 1986 NAEP sampling materials were not used to select 
the Transcript Study student sample. Adjustments were made separately by PSU for each of these 
groups, except for the excluded students, for whom adjustments were made by region because of 
the sparseness of data. Adjustment factors were computed for the fiili sample (and separately by 
jackknife replicate), within each of the specified cla.ises. 

For any nonresponse class "n^", the student nonresponse adjustment tactor for 
missing or uncodable transcripts, f4n4, was given by 



and 



set A, 



03 



set B 



"3 
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consists of the students in adjustment class "n4" for whom a transcript 
request was made; 

consists of the students in adjustment class "n^" for whom a usable 
transcript was coded. 



6 J Variation in Weights 

A general goal of the 1986 NAEP student sample design was uniform overall 
sampling fractions except for planned oversampling in certain types of areas or schools to improve 
estimates for certain subgroups. However, additional variation in weights was caused by a number 
of factors. Variation arose from the undersampling, by a factor of four, of schools with less than 
seven expected eligibles. Variation also arose from the use of the same PSU's for each age class, 
with selection probabilities proportionate to average measures of size, and the subsequent 
adjustment of the expected sample of students from an age class to approximate the desired 
number. Furthermore, tlie noncooperation of some schools for which substitutions were not made 
resulted in the raising of the sampling fraction in cooperating schools. Sampling procedures 
specific to the Transcript Study introduced still more variability, resulting from the use of 
differential sampling rates for handicapped students, students not in grade 11 and students absent 
from 1986 NAEP assessment. Finally, adjustment for nonresponse at the school and student levels 
added to the variation in weights. 



where 

SeiAn^ 

and 

Set 



. Such variability in weights contributed to the variance of overall estimates from the 
survey by approximately a factor of F s i+v^, where V^ denotes the relvariance of the student 
weights. For the Transcript Study, F » 2.72, before trimming and poststratification. 
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By design, the use of poststratification factors to be discussed in Section 6.5 also 
added to weight variation. However, poststratification presumably reduced the variance of overaU 
estimates by reducing the variability in the contribution to the overall estimates of subclasses 
whose transcripts differ. 



6.4 Trimming the Weights for Outliers 

The students in some schools were assigned extremely large weights because the 
school was predicted (on the basis of QED data) to have a smaU number of eUgible students, yet in 
fact had a large number. Other excessively large weights may have been the result of extreme 
levels of nonresponse. To reduce the effect of large contributions to variance from a small set of 
sample schools, the weights of such schools were reduced, i.e.. trimmed. TTie trimming procedure 
introduces a bias but is expected to reduce the mean square error of sample estimates. 

The trimmiiig algorithm was identical to that used in 1986 NAEP and had the 
effect, approximately, of trimming the weight of any school that contributed more than a specified 
proportion, q, to the estimated variance of the estimated number of students eUgible for sampUng 
iq the Transcript Study. 



Let 



M « number of schools participating in the Transcript Study, 

' IJSfSl!! 'k**^?^ P™^"*^* °^ PSU weight, the 

school weight, the school nonresponse factor; 



Wi 



*i 



estimated number of transcript study eligible students in school 
I (I.e., the sum of the within-school weights, adjusted for 
nonresponse, for the student transcripts); 



a W.X.; and 
M 

X" » (1/M) y x!' . 

i=l 
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A rough approximation to the variance of x" is 



1 "NT - - 2 



We adopted a truiiniing method that reduced the weight for a small number of schools in such 
& manner that no school makes a contribiuion to the sum shown above that is great^<r than a 
specified proportion q. That is, for any scliool "j"* weighs Wj, after all weights have been 
trimmed if required, satisfies the condition 

(Xj .x")2 ^ 8i 1 (x[-x")2 . 



i« It 

The weight is not to be altered if x- < x . Hence the condition is equivalent lo 



H It I H II 

X. -X ^-WeiKx. - x p 



or 

Wj<:-l[x" + ^ei2(xj - xV]. 



The trimming was done iterativeiy. Using the initial weights, the weight for each 
school which failed to satisfy the inequality was reduced to the value given by the right-hand side of 
the inequality. Using the weights as trimmed, the procedure was iterated. 

The value of 9 to be used was chosen by judgement to provide negligible bias while 
substantially reducing variance. The chosen value of 6 was 10/M, which resulted in a trimming of 
the weights for seven schools. 



The iteration proceeded as follows. In each school "i", define 




where 

_ II II 

V » t^'^i"^^^- 

The initial candidate schools for trimming were those for which 6i > 10/M. We began with school 
"j", which has the maximum value 6j, and obtained values of the variables for the k-th iterate as 
follows: 



W.(k+1) 


= w(k)^+ i-fw 


x"(k+l) 


« x"(k) + [W,(k+1) - W.(k)] Xj(k) / M 


Xj(k+1) 


» W(k+l)x'(k) 

* J J 


V(k+1) 


2 2 "2 
= [xj(k+l)] .[xj(k)] -M([x"(k+l)]^-[;''(k)] ) + V(k) 


8j(k+l) 


= [xj(k+l)-x"(k+l)f /V(k+1) 


x*(k+l) 


» Xj(k). 



Iteration proceeded until convergence to five significant figures. 

For the next school whose weight was to be trimmed, x and V were replaced 
by the values attained in the iteration for the previous school, and then iteration proceeded as 
above. After all necessary weights were trimmed in an iteration, the procej» was repeated if the 
weight for any school violated the condition. 
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6S Poststratification 



The weights determined in the manner described in the preceding sections were 
adjusted by poststratification in order to reduce the sampling error of estimates relating to student 
populations that span several subgroups of the total population, llie poststratification was carried 
out following a procedure identical to that used in 1986 NAEP. Basically, the poststratification 
modified the weights of the sample students in such a way that r^ulting estimates of the total 
number of students in the specified subgroups of the population were the same as the presumably 
"better" estimates that were made for each of these subgroups. The "better" estimates were 
composite estimates based on 1983 and 1984 CPS estimates, 1985 population projections, and the 
1986 NAEP subgroup estimates. 

For poststratification purposes, 13 subgroups were defined in terms of race, 
ethnicity, census region,^ and sampling description of community (SDOC)^ as follows: 



Subgi'oup 



1 
2 
3 
4 

. 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

to 

11 
12 
13 



Race 



White 

White 

White 

White 

White 

White 

White 

AU races 

All races 

Black 

Black 

Black 

Other 



Ethnicity 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 



Region 



1 
1 

2,3 

2,3 

2,3 

4 

4 

1.2,3 
4 
I 
2 

3,4 

1, 2, 3, 4 



SDOC 



1.2 

3.4,5 

1,2 

3 

4.5 

1.2 

3.4,5 

AU 

AU 

AU 

AU 

AU 

AU 



(ieognphie tenons used by the Offke of Busineu Economies, Department of Commeice. These regions differ somewhat in defrnition 
from the four itfions defined by the U.S. Census Bureau description in Chapter 5. Rt^on 1 corresponds to the Northeast region, plus 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. Region 2 corresponds to the South region, minus the above three sutes and 
OklahMDa tmd Texas. These two sutes are included in Region 4, which also contains all states from the West region. Region 3 
correqwitds to the North Central region. 

'SDOC (Sampling Description of Community) is defmed in Appendbe E. 
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Each of the 13 subgroups was further divided into three subclasses: 



(a) Students eligible by both age and grade; 

(b) Students eligible by age only; and 

(c) Students eligible by grade only. 

This resulted in 39 poststratification cells. For each cell the poststratification factor is a ratio 
whose denominator is the sum of the weights (after adjustments for nonresponse and "trimming") 
associated with coiiable transcripts, and whose numerator is an adjusted estimate, based on more 
reliable data, of the total number of students in the cell. 



6^.1 Development of Adjusted Cell Estimates to be Used in Poststratification 

The Bureau of the Census provided special tabulations of the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) conducted in October, 1983, and October, 1984. These tabulations gave estimates of 
the population by race, ethnicity. Sampling Description of Community, Census region, age and 
school enrollment by grade. For each cell, a number of estimates were developed from the 
available data and averaged in order to reduce sampling errors. For each of the 39 
poststratification cells, six statistics were derived from the tabulations and denoted, respectively, by 

^8,83' N9,83» Nio,83' ^9,84* ^10,84- Nii,84- 

Here, Nj y denotes the CPS estimate of the number of students enrolled in grade j and the 
corresponding age in year y. For example, for age class 17, whose modal grade is 1 1: 

if the cell is in subgroup a, 

N9 84 denotes the 1984 estimate of the number of students of age 15 in 
gi'aae9; 

if the cell is in subgroup b, 

^9.84 denotes the 1984 estimate of the number of students of age 15 but 
not m grade 9; 

♦ t 
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if the cell is in subgroup c, 

Ng 84 denotes the 1984 estimate of the number of students in grade 9 but 
no^ of age 15. 

The six estimates for each cell were then adjusted for cohort size and projected to 
the year 1985 by using Bureau of the Census population projections by single years of age for 1983, 
1984, and 1985, as of July 1 of each year. (Bureau of the Census, Series p 25, No. 952, issued in 
October, 1986.) These projections were adjusted for the difference in age groupings resulting from 
the following variations in the definitions of age: 

Census projection: years completed before July 1; 

CPS: years completed before October (approximately); 

NAEP: years completed before October 1 of the following year. 

■ the Census.projection for the age (adjusted to the NAEP definition 
of age and y « 1983 and 1984) for year y and age j, 

» the 1985 Census projection for age j, and 

a the CPS estimates for year y, age j . 

Then the projections for the year 1985, N.' „, were obtained by 

J'" 

R y = Nj,y Pj,85/Pj.y • 

Note that the N each relates to one of the subgroups a, b, or c, within an 
age class. The Pj 35 and Pj y Vciate to the total population in the specified age and Pj^ss/^j.y 
provides a uniform and approximate adjustment for cohort size for each of the three subgroups a, 
b, andc. 

The projection x' for a cell was then taken to be the arithmetic mean of the six 
values N. . This was modified by a factor reflecting dropouts and school recidivists (i.e., 

j ^y 

students that did not advance to the 1 1th grade), as discussed below. 

* 0 



Pj.y 

Pj,85 
N- 
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Retention Factors 



The independent estimates (x') for each poststratification cell were further 
modified by retention factors to reflect the fact that an appreciable proportion of students of age 
16 are no longer in school one year later, that an appreciable proportion of students in grade 10 
are no longer in school one year later, and that an appreciable proportion of students of age 16 in 
grade 10 are not in grade 11 one year later. We name the proportions still in school one year later, 
respectively, the "grade retention factor," the "age retention factor," and the "grade-age retention 
factor," denoted R^, R2 and R3. For each poststratification cell, the estimates, x', defined above 
are the initial estimates before applying the retention factors. We denote these as follows: 

Tag ■ X* for students of age 17 in grade 11; 
Tg** » x* for students of age 17 not in grade 11; 
Tg - X* for students in grade 1 1 not of age 17. 

The same symbols marked piime (T^pT^Tp denote the conesponding values, for a 
particular poststratification cell, adjusted for retendon. We define 

T^i + T, - (Tj + T.,)Ri 
T,,+ T^ « Cr.| + T^R2 
Tig » 

That is, the initial estimate of students in grade 11 is adjusted by the factor R^, the initial estimate 
of students of age 17 is adjusted by the factor R2> and the initial estimate of students that are both 
of age 17 and in grade 11 is adjusted by the factor R3. Solving these equations, we obtain 

T, = TgRi-T.g^R3-Ri) 
f. - T.R2-T.g(R3-R2) 

Tag = 
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After evaluating several alternatives the values of R^, R2, and R3 were estimated 
for two subgroups resulting from collapsing the 13 initial poststratification subgroups as follows: 



1: all non-black, non-Hispanic (white/other); and 
2: aU blacks and Hispanics. 

Estimation of (Grade Retention Factor) 

For subgroup i (i « 1,2), estimates. R'j|^33 and can be inferred from each of 
the 1983 and 1984 CPS tabulations, respectively. We assume that retention factors estimated from 
the 1983-1984 CPS provide estimates of the 198S retention factor. Fok the 1983 CPS, we define 

gjgj « 1983 CPS estimate of enro lment for subgroup i in grade j and age a 
(where j « 0 for grade 10 aad j > 1 for grade 1 1); and 

p^ ■ 1983 CPS estimate, for subgroup i, of the total enrollment of age a. 



Then, 



PU+1 



can be used as an estimate based entirely on the 1983 CPS estimate of the number of students of 
age a-t> 1 that would be in grade 11 if there had been no dropouts or recidivists. Also, g*^ is the 
estimated number in grade 1 1. Thus, 



1 8i&i 

U.83 = 



R' - ^ 



I [£iaoPi.a-»-l/PiJ 
a 

provides an estimate of R^ based on the 1983 CPS school attendance figures by age and grade, 
adjusted for cohort size. A second estimate of R^ for subgroup i, namely R ^ 3^, is made in the 
same way from the 1984 CPS tabulations. A third estimate, R"j^, is provided by the ratio of the 
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CPS estimate of totai enroUment in grade 11 in 1984 to total enrollment in grade 10 in 1983. Then 
Rj is obtained as the mean of these three estimates; thai is 



P R'ji.83 + Rji.84 + R"ii 
Rji - ^ 



Estimation of (Age Retention Factor) 

Using the CPS tabulations, an estimate of the age retention factor Rjj for the i-th 
subgroup (i- 1,2) can be obtained as the ratio of the proportion of 16 year olds that were in school 
in the 1984 to the proportion of 15 year olds that were in school in 1983 from the 1983 and i984 
CPS tabulations. It should be noted that age 17 according to the NAEP definition is nearly the 
same as age 16 according to the CPS definition. TTiis difference in terminology presumably is 
explained by the fact that the CPS age is determined as of October and the NAEP age is for the 
cohort that started in age 16 or grade 11 in October but are about seven momhs older at the time 
of the NAEP assessment. Let 

"il6,84' " ?S2^f of 16-year olds in school (sum over aU grades) from 1984 
v«ra, for subgroup i; and 

"il5,83 ■ number of 15 year olds in school from 1983 CPS, for subgroup i. 

Then, the age retention factor is computed by: 

_ "il6.84 
2* " "il5.83 

Estimation of R3 (Age-Grade Retention Factor) 
For subgroup i (i- 1,2), an estimate of R3., was obtained from the CPS tabulations 

as the ratio 



R,. - Students of age class 17 in grade 1 1 per 1984 CPS 
^* stuacnts of age class 16 in grade lO per l$a3 CPS' 



SI 
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Calculation of Composite Estimates 

An estimate x" for eacli cell was also obtained from the NAEP sample of students 
in the spiral assessment in the cells. The estimate x" is equal to the sum of the weights (adjusted 
for nonresponse and then trimmed) of the students sampled fot' the spiral assessments. A 
composite estimator was then formed as the weighted mean of x' and x", the weight being Inversely 
proportional to the approximate variances of x^ and x". 

To approximate the variance of x', v/e note that x' is roughly the mean of six CPS 
estimates. The CPS sampling rate is about 1/1600. Thus, the size of the CPS sample in the cell is 
about x'/lfiOO and the relvariance oi x' is about i600/x' multiplied by a design-effect factor of 
approximately 1.2. The relvaviance of the mean of six such estimates can be taken to be about 
(1.2) (1.5) 1600/6X' « 48/x'. The \ j5 factor reflects approximately the relative increase in variance 
due to the correlation betweeit CPS samples in successive years. This correlauc:: arises ptimarily 
because of an overlap of about 40 percent between CPS sample householdi» in successive years. 

The variance cf x" for the various cells were estimated directly from the NAEP 
sample by a jackknife procedure. Since these variance estimates are themselves subject to 
substantial sampling error, they were smoothed in the following way. First, for each cell, the 
jackknife estimate of relvariance was multiplied by the sample size to obtain an estimated unit 
relvariance. Then, separately for subgroups a, b, and c the average unit relvariance was comput^^d 
for three combinaiiono of subgroups, namely 

subgroups 1, 3, and 6 
subgroups 2, 4, 5, and 7 
subgroups 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, aiid 13. 

For each cell, the average unit rdvariance so computed was divided by the student sample size in 
the cell to obtain the relvariance for use in the composite estimator. 

Table 6-1 shows for age class 17, the estimates of the numbers of students in each 
of the 39 subclasses based on the CPS estimates, adjusted for retention, and 1986 NAEP. In the 
tables, the estimates in the columns headed "NAEP are the sums of the NAEP weights before 
poststratification adjustment, and the \\ are smoothed approximations to the reivariances 
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Table 6-1. 1986 spiral eslinaies. independent eitimatei. and adjusted estimates for Age Clus 17. jby posutratification cells 



Celi 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



Grade and age 



MABP 
Eiiimate 



225,153 
196.700 
290,596 
361.895 
255,703 
253,364 
130.530 
53.466 
100.221 
47.291 
95.012 
87,045 
84,543 



0.0722 

0.0762 

0.0494 

0.0355 

0.0516 

0.0465 

0.1040 

0.0393 

0.0174 

0.0485 

0.0157 

J.G204 

0.0419 



Independent 
Estimate vi 



238.912 
222.239 
376.388 
239.301 
341.965 
223.740 
205.926 
30.573 
9S.535 
57.280 
100.455 
103.651 
63.974 



0.0020 

0.0022 

0.0013 

0.0020 

0.0014 

0.C021 

0.0023 

0.0157 

0.0050 

0.0084 

0.0048 

0.0046 

0.0075 



Adjusted 
Estimate 

238.539 
221.535 
374.231 
245.861 
339.681 
225.048 
204.273 
37.108 
96.585 
55.808 
99.184 
i00.5'»3 
67.097 



Age only 



NASP 
Estimate 



69.927 

47.304 

78.359 

85.363 

65.026 

77.669 

39.644 

57.788 

63.550 

57.314 

65.928 

53.098 

40,373 



0.0546 

0.0840 

0.0426 

0.0379 

0.0546 

0.0353 

0.0966 

0.0304 

0.0238 

0.0406 

0.0182 

0.0281 

0.0618 



Ind^ndent 
Estimate 



86.145 
77,155 
134.419 
83.893 
144.751 
85.367 
61.443 
38.359 
80.797 
44.391 
89.797 
65.234 
42.210 



0.0056 

0.0062 

0.0036 

0.0057 

0.0033 

0.0056 

0.0078 

0.0125 

0.0059 

0.0108 

0.0053 

0.0074 

0.0114 



Adjusted 
Estimate 

84,642 
75,097 
130.086 
84.086 
140.186 
84.311 
59.811 
44.030 
77.354 
47.110 
84.371 
62.716 
41.925 



Grade only 



NAEP 



Estimate 

84.191 

72.919 

69.361 

83.212 

71.003. 

78.347 

47.213 

40.298 

54.028 

45.532 

58.925 

45.846 

63.202 



0.0446 

0.0668 

0.0451 

0.0468 

0.0622 

0.0338 

0.0941 

0.0341 

0.0191 

0.0341 

0.0149 

0.0231 

0.0359 



Independent 
Estimate 



Adjusted 
Estimate 



92.693 
75.899 
126.023 
70.494 
128.199 
82.524 
57.233 
39.140 
75.025 
48.008 
90.542 
60.990 
45.164 



0.0052 

O.0063 

0.0038 

0.0068 

0,0037 

0.0058 

0.0084 

0.0123 

0.0064 

O.JlOO 

0.0053 

0.0079 

0.0106 



91.809 
75.641 
121.606 
72.108 
124.951 
81.910 
56.413 
39.446 
69.763 
47.447 
82,260 
57.139 
'i9,287 



Summary of national totals (in l,0O0's) 

Grade Age Grade 

and age only only Age Grade 

NAEP 2,182 801 814 2,983 2.996 

Independent 2,300 1.034 992 3,334 3.292 

Adjusted 2,306 1.016 970 3.321 3.275 



Age and/or grade 
(Grage) 
(l)+(2)+<3) 
3,797 
4,326 
4.291 



of the estimates. The estimates in the columns headed "Independent" are projections based on the 
CPS estimates and census projections, and the are their approximate relvariances. The 
columns headed "Adjusted" display the composite or "adjusted" estimates. 

Note that in the national totals shown at the bottom of the table the adjusted total 
is not necessarily a weighted mean of the two figures above it, although this is true for each 
subclass. 



6JS2 Poststratificatlon Adjustment Factors 

For the 1987 High School Transcript Study, the poststratification adjustment 
factors for each of the 39 cells are shown in Table 6-2. These factors are the ratios of each 
adjusted estimate from Tabb 6-1, to the Transcript Study estimate of the same subpopulation. 

6.6 Final Student Weights 

Transcript Study estimates of student characteristics are based on final student 
weight*, that is, the weight resulting after adjusting the student base weight for nonresponse, 
trimming, and poststratification. The student final weight, w", is given by 

W" - w'-f5f6; 
whwe , 

W « nonresponse adjusted student base weight, (as defined in Section 6.2); 

£5 ■ trimming factor (as discussed in 6.4); 

and 

a poststratification factor (as discussed in 6.5). 

The sum of the final student weights is the estimate of population size for students 
who were in the eleventh gi cde and/or seventeen years old in 19r 'J 5. The variation in the final 
weights is large enough that one should not attempt to analyze :h>^ data to make population 
estimates without using the weights. 



£5 
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Table 6.2 



Poststratification factors for the 1987 High School Transcript Study 
by age/grade class and poststratification cells 





Agts 17/Grade 11 




Grade 


Age 


Grade 


Cell 


and age 


only 


only 


1 


0.910S 


0.9189 


0.9737 


2 


1.1813 


1.4893 


1.1378 


3 


1.2220 


1.6897 


1.5119 


4 


0.7005 


0.8673 


0.8161 


5 


1.2608 


1.9249 


1.6718 


6 


0.7882 


1.0119 


0.9865 


7 


1.5210 


1.0756 


1.2336 


8 


0.7241 


1.1114 


1.2239 


9 


0.9362 


1.2659 


1.3282 


10 


1.1425 


13985 


1.2004 


11 


1.2749 


1.2557 


1.3179 


12 


1.2749 


1.2557 


13179 


13 


0.9722 


1.3632 


0.9812 
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6.7 Special Nonresponse AcUustment for Handicapped Students with a Special Education 

Student Questionnaire Returned 



A separate file of records has been provided containing data for those handicapped 
students for whom a Special Education Student Questionnaire was returned. As discussed in 
Chapter 3, such students fonned a subset of the sample of handicapped students for whom 
transcript data was collected and coded. 

Appropriate weights for records on this file were derived from the weights for 
handicapped students on the fiill Transcript file, with the addition of j xiirther nonresponse 
adjustment, designed to account for the nonresponse to the Special Education Student 
Questionnaire for othervise responding handicapped students. This factor, fy, is calculated 
separately by poststratum and is given by 



f7p =» ^ 



where set Ap consists of the set of handicapped students within poststratum p, and set Bp consists 
of the subset of set Ap fok* which a questionnaire was received and coded. 

This factor was also derived using each of the 36 sets of replicate weights in turn. 
The Special Education Student Questionnaire student v/eight for a handicapped student in 
poststratum p is given by 

W" = f7pW" 



with an analagous calculation used to give rise to 36 replicate Special Education Student 
Questionnaire student weights which were included on the file along with W" for each record. 
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6.8 Variance Estimation 



Variances for Transcript Study estimates were computed using the Jackknife 
Repeated Replication procedure. This technique is applicable for common statistics such as 
means and ratios and also for more complex statistics. 

The JRR method, as implemented for this study, began with defining pairs of 
clustered PSUs, pairs of individual PSUS or in the case of some large certainty PSUs, paired half- 
samples of schools within a single split PSU. This pairing can be viewed as defining H variance 
strata (h" 1, 2, .... H), with two PSUs per stratum. The first replicate is iormed by deleting one 
unit at random from the first variance stratum, inflating the weight of the remaining unit to weight 
up to the variance stratum total, and using all other units from the other (H-1) strata. This 
procedure is carried out for each variance stratum resulting in H replicates, each of which provides 
an estimate of the population total 

Let the full sample estimate be 6 and let 6h be the estimate from the 
replicate in which one unit from variance stratum h is randomly deleted and the other weighted up. 
The jackknife estimate of the variance is given by 

cstvar{e} = (Sh-e)^ . 



ilie pseudo-value 6h represents an estimate in which the base weights have 
been adjusted for nonresponse and poststratification. These procedures were carried through 
separately for each of the H replicates, and the jackknife variance estimator reflects the 
' contributions to or reductions in variance that result from such adjustments. Trimming was not 
repeated for any of the replicates. 



£8 
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6.8.1 



Creation of 36 Jackknife Pairs for Variance Estimation 



Non-certainty PSUs were formed into clusters of two PSUs each before defining 
the pairs to be used for variance estiraatiou. TTiese doublets w^e formed judgmentaUy of PSUs 
that differed at the stratum level wi^h respect to percent change in population between the 1970 
and 1980 censuses; percent black population; percent Hispanic population; percent urban 
population; and percent farm population. The doublets were then paired judgmentaUy based on 
similarity in the above characteristics and in educational expenditure per student. Fifteen pairs 
were designated by this procedure. 

Twenty-six smaUer certainty PSUs were paired on the bases of similarity in the 
population characteristics listed above and in educational expenditure per capita. Each he 
remaining eight certainty PSUs constituted a jackknife pair in itself. TTie two members n ' ^air 
were deflned by selecting two equal probabiUty systematic samples of schools within each PSU. 



6A2 The Jackknife Factors 



TTie jackknife factors are appUed to the student weights of a pair member when the 
other member of the pair has been dropped out for that repiicate. UsuaUy the weights of the 
remaining pair member are doubled (i.e., the jackknife factor equals 2.0). However, if the paired 
strata had rather different 1980 popuUtions, the jackknife factois used were computed differently. 
THe jackknife factor, fi. for the i-th member of z pair i- 1, 2. was given by the foUowing equation: 



f . = 1 + ^ 

1 



B 



where Wjj « the PSU weight for PSU V; 

Yj^ m the 1980 population for PSU "h"'; 

set A consists of aU PSUs in pair member "j" G »3-i); and 

SetB consists of all PSUs in pair member -i". 
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7. 1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY DATA FILES 



Data from the 1987 High School Transcript Study are organized into six data tiles 
encompassing the different iisvels of information: (1) Master CSSC File; (2) Course Offerings 
File; (3) School File; (4) Student File; (5) Special Education Student Q lestionnaire File; and (6) 
Transcript File. The relationship between the files is shown in Figure 7-1. Except for the Master 
CSSC File (which is not related to individual schools or students), all files can be linked by PSU 
school identifiers. The Student, Special Education Student Questionnaire, and Transcript Files 
can be linked by student identifiers; and the Master CSSC can be linked to thw Course Offerings or 
Transcript File by CSSC number. More detailed information on the use of these data files is 
contained in the User's Manual for the 1987 High School Transcript Stiidy Data Files. 

To identify a specific school, the PSU ari school IDs must be used in combination; to 
identify students, the PSU, school, and student IDs must also be used in combination. Each school 
has a unique PSU/School ID combination, and each student has a unique PSU/School/Student ID 
combination. 

Weights, developed using the procedures described in Chapter 6, are contained in the 
Student File and the Special Education Student Questionnaire File. For general purposes, the 
"FINAL" weight should be used in analysis. 

7.1 Master CSSC File 

The Master CSSC File contains all codes in the modified version of the Classification 
of Secondary School Courses (CSSC) used in this study. There are 3,179 records, sorted by CSSC 
number. In addition to the original sbc-digit CSSC codes, the file contains two groups of new codes 
and a seventh digit for all codes, modifications developed by Policy Studies Associates and Westat. 
These modifications are documented in Appendix D. 
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FIGURE 7-1 
RELATIONSHIP OF PROJECT DATA FILES 
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The first group of new codes includes those added to the existing categories in the 
CSfiC (categories are signified by the first two digits of the code); additions were made in only 
those cases when courses were encountered on the transcripts that were clearly different from 
codes already contained in the CSSC. 

The second group of additional codes are specifically for special education courses, 
which comprise three newly developed two-digit categories for the CSSC. 

A further modification to the CSSC is the addition of a seventh digit to nil codes. 
When a course on a transcript was limited in enrollment t'^ special education students, they were 
coded using the regular CSSC code with a special educ^.\ i iu'^cator (0 or 2)^ added as tiie 
seventh digit. Any course not so limited has a "1" in the sevenlu aig.:. 

The CSSC Master File is organized by the CSSC code and contains two variables, the 
CSSC course code and the standard course title. Many CSSC codes have more than one title in 
the file. 

12 Course Offerings File 

The Course Offerings File is organized by school and contains one record for each 
course listed in the school's course catalogue. Each of the 59,698 records contains the PSU/school 
IDs. course title, course CSSC code, and five additional pieces of information about the course: it' 
taught off campus, if taught in a language other than English, if it is a remedial or below-gradc- 
level course, if it is an honors course, and if the course was composed of separately codeabie parts. 
The file is sorted by PSU/school IDs. 

As discussed in Section 5.3, the Course Offerings File is not intended to be a. complete 
listing of courses offered in all participating schools. It contains only those courses listed in the 
course catalogs received. A complete listing of all courses on the transcripts can be extracted only 
from the Transcript File. 

^1ie values of tjie seventh digit areas follows: 0 ■ a functional level course limited in enrollment to special education siudcnis; I = ;i 
regular couTse not limited in enrollment to special education students; 2 > a special education course not at the functional level. Inn 
limited in earollmeni to special education studenu. 



73 School File 



The School File is sorted by PSU/school ID and contains one record for each of the 
497 sample schools. School variables gathered during the Transcript Study are included as well as 
the school's responses to the NAEP School Characteristics and Policy Questionnaire (gathered for 
most schools in 1986). 

7.4 Student File 

The Student File contains one record for each of the 34,140 students for whom 
transcripts were obtained and coded. Students are identified by the combination of PSU, School, 
and Student ID variables, and the file is sorted by this group of variables. The file contains the 
demographic information gathered for each student, sampling information, handicapped status, 
weights to be used in analysis, and replicate weights for variance estimation. The final weight for 
each student is the variable "FINSTUWT," and the^mponent weights used to derive that final 
weight are also included. For students for whom the data are applicable the file also contains: 
handicapping condition (if handicapped), and the scrambled NAEP Student ID or NAEP Excluded 
Student ID (if the student participated in or was excluded from 1986 NAEP). These scrambled 
NAEP IDs can be used to link Transcript Study files to the public use data tape from 1986 NAEP; 
however, the appropriate weights to be used in such a linked analysis are not yet available. 

IS Special Education Student Questionnaire File 

School special education staff members were asked to fill out a Special Education 
Student Questionnaire for each handicapped student sampled for the study. The Special 
Education Student Questionnaire File contains one record for each of 6,064 students, wirh data 
from these completed questionnaires and weights appropriate for use with these data. The file is 
sorted by PSU, School, and Student ID. 
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7.6 Transcript File 



The Transcript File contains one record for each of the courses appearing on the 
sampled students' transcripts. This is an extremely large file, containing 1,030,374 records. 
Courses are identified by PSU/School/Student ID and course sequence number (within students). 
Variables for each course record include grade level when taken, school year when taken, course 
title, grade received (original and standardized), credit received (original and standardized), 
course CSSC code, and the four additional course variables contained in the Course Offerings File 
for the course: if taught off campus, if taught in a language other than English, if it is a remedial or 
below-grade-level course, and if it is an honors course. 
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1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY INFORMATION PACKAGE 
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1987 HIGH SCHOOL 

TRANSCRIPT STUDY 



Sponsored by: 

U.S. Department of Education 

■ Center for Education Statistics 

■ National Assessment of Vocational Education 

■ Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 

■ Office of Bilingual Education and Minority languages Affairs 
National Science Foundation 



Conducted by: 

WESTAT 

1650 Research Blvd. 
Rockville. MO 20850 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OI-FICE or THE ASSIffrANT SECRETARY 
I'OR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 



Sapeambar 4, 1987 



Daar Principal: 

Tha Canear for Edueaclon Seaelselea has auchorlzad Uaaeae, Inc., of 
Reekvilla, Maryland- -a aurvay rasaareh flni vlch aany yaara of axparlanca in 
adueacion-ralaead aurvay raaaareh-«eo obeain aeudane tranaeripe data froa 
aehoola 9u\aecad ewo yaara ago eo parelelpaea In eha 1985-86 Naelonal 
Aaaaaaaane of Edueaeional Prograaa. Tha eranaerlpea vara noe raquaacad ac eha 
elaa of tha 198S-86 aaaaaaaane bacauaa eha aalacead aeudanea had noe yae 
graduaead froa high achool. 

Tha purpoaa of eha 1987 High School Tranaeript Seudy la eo aupply daea eo 
adue&elonal raaaarchara and policy analyaea on couraa^eaklng paeearna, eha 
ralaelonahlp of chaaa paeearna to achlavaaane. and laaviaa ralaead eo apaclal 
aducaelon and voccelonal adueaelon in aacondary aehoola acroaa eha naeion. 
Tha 1987 High School Tranaeripe Seudy la apenaorad by aavaral officaa wlehin 
eha Unlead Seaeaa Oapartaane of Educaelon an'i by the NatlonAl Sclanea 
FoundAClon. 

Tha granelng of Edueaelon Oapareaane auehorley for collacelon of eha , • 
tranaeripe daea haa baan aada purauane to tha prevlalona of eha Faally ' 
Edueaelon Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) (20 U.S.C. 1232g). aa laplaaanead by 
34 CFR 99.31C«)(3).(11) and 99.33. Thaaa lava and ragulaelona paralt an 
adueaelonal aganey eo dlacloaa racorda eo auehorlzad rrapeaaaneaelvas of eha 
Sacratary of Education wlehdue tha prior eonaant of tha aurvay parelclpancs. 
In connection wleh tha audit atud avaluaelen of Federal and Seate auppvrted 
educaelon prograaa. The privacy of eha infonuielon you are aaked eo aupply eo 
Veaeae vlll be proeeceed aa required by FERPA, and will be further proeacead 
by eha raaoval of naaea and oeher Identifying Inforaatlon. A copy of the 
relevane aeeelon of FE&PA lagulaeiena la reproduced on ehe reverse aide of 
ehla page. 

Your achool haa been aalactad eo partlelpaea In ehla very laporcane 
atudy. Your participation la needed to aake the raaulfs of ehla aeudy 
coaprahanalve, accurate, and eiaaly. No aeudane eiae la Involved In ehe 
aeudy; all atudanea' naaea and other indlvlduAlly Identifying Inforaaelon will 
be raaoved froa ehe colleceed daea before ehe daea leavea ehe achool; and you 
vlll be reiaburaed at your aeandard raea for aupplying eranscrlpes. Deeailad 
inforaaelon on ehe role of perticlpaeing aehoola and the tlaefraaa for daea 
collacelon are being provided to you by VeataC. 

Z would appraclaee your c&oparaelon In ehla laporeane aeudy. If you have 
any quaaeiona aboue the aeudy or lea procadurea, Z aay be coneacead ae 
202/337"6773, ae eha Oapareaent of Edueaelon, or you aay coneacc Uaaeae 
directly. 
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Andrew Kolsead 
Project Officer 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



OITICE OV THE ASSISfANT SECRETARY 
(•OR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 



Stpeeabac 4, 1987 



0««r Principal: 

Tha Caneac for Edueaelon Seaelseiea haa authorlzad Vastae. Inc.. of 
Boekvilla, Maryland- -a aurvoy raaaareh fim vieh many yaari of axparianea in 
adueaeion-ralaead aurvay raaaareh- -eo obeain aeudane eranacripe daea froa 
aehoola salaeead ewo yaara ago eo pareieipaea in eha 1985-86 Naeional 
Aaaaaamane of Edueaeional Progtaaa. Tha eranaeripea vara not raquasead ae eha 
eiaa of eha 198S-86 aaaaaamane baeauaa eha aalaeead aeudanea had noe yae 
graduaead from high aeheol. 

Tha purpoaa of eha 1987 High School Tranaeripe Study ia to supply data eo 
adueaeional raaaarehara and policy analyaea on couraa« taking pattarna, tha 
ralaeionahip of thaaa pattarna to achlavamant, and iaauaa ralatad to spacial 
adueaeion and vocational aducaeion in aaeondary achoela aereaa tha nation. 
Tha 1987 High School Tranacript Study ia aponaorad by aavaral officaa wiehin 
tha Unitad Stataa Oapartmant of Education and by eha Mational Scianea 
Foundation. 

Tha granting of Education Dapartaant authority for collection of tha* 
tranacript data haa baan aada purauane to tha proviaiona of tha Family * 
Education Rights and Privacy Ace (FERPA) (20 U.S.C. 1232g), aa implaaantad by 
34 CFR 99.31<a)(3).(ii) and 99. 3S. Thasa lawa and raguUeiena parmit an 
educational aganey to diaclosa racorda to authorised rapraaantativaa of eha . 
Secretary of Education without the prior consent of the aurvay participanes . 
in connection with the audit and evaluation of Federal and State aupported 
education programs. Tha privacy of tha information you are aaked to supply eo 
tfeatat will be protected as required by FEIlPA, and will be further protected 
by the removal of names and ether identifying information. A copy of the 
relevant aaction of FERPA reguS.ations ia reproduced on the reverse side of 
thia page. 

Your school haa been aeleeeed to participate In thia vary important 
atudy. Your participation ia needed to make the reaulta of thia atudy 
cemprehensiva, accurate, and timely. Mo atudent time ia involved in the 
study; all atudanta' namaa and other individually identifying information will 
be removed from tha collected data before the data laavea the school; and you 
will be reimbursed at your atandard rate for aupplying transcripts. Detailed 
information on the role of participating aehoola and tha timeframe for data 
collection art being provided to you by Vaatae. 

2 would appreciate your eooperation in thia important atudy. If you have 
any queationa about the atudy or its procedurea, X may ba eontactad at 
202/3S7-6773, at tha Department of Education, or you may contact Vaaeat 
directly. 




Andtraw Kolaead 
Project Officer 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 20208 
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atuJtnt for flnaneltl aid, 

lUl To dturmlnt tht amount of tht 
financial aid, 
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parafraph applltt only to tUtuitt 
which rtiiuUt that tpcellle infoma* 
Hon be dlscloMd to Suit or Sucal offl* 
dale and does not cpply to lUtuUa 
which ptrmlt but do not rtoulrc dli* 
doaurt. Nothlni In IhU parafraph 
ahall prtvtnt a 8UU irom furthtr 
limltinf the numbtr or typt of 8UU 
or local offidala to whom 41iclo«urci 
art mtdc under thli paracrkph; 



III To omanlutloM tonductlni 
ttudlto for. or on bthalf of. tdueatlon* 
ol actodtt or bulilutlona for tht pur* 
pott of dtvtloplnt. valldatlot. or ad* 
mtnlittrtnt prodlotlvt toiit. admlali* 
tortof ituatnt old prosromt. and Un* 
provlnt hutiuctlOB; PnviML That 
Iht ttiiditt art oooduettd hi a manner 
which wUl Ml ptimlt Iht ptrtonal 
MtAtlfleatlOB of itiultnta tad thtir 
paronti by ladlvldttalt othtr llua np* 
MttnUtlvtt of tht orf aaliatloa and 
tho iafoimatloa wttl bo dtitroytd 
wbta AO loaf tr atodtd for tht pur> 
pottt tm whteh Iht iludy wm ooa* 
diiftitd* Iht ttiwi "oraaalaitlOBi** la* 
OhulM. hut li BOl Umlttd to. ffOdtral. 
tiott and IoqM tttnfltt. aad ladt* 
ptndtnt ftnanlnlttnti 

111 To aoeredlUat ortaalaatloaa hi 
ordtr to oany out Ihtir atertdltlni 
fMBcUonis 

III To Boitali of 0 dtptndtal ttu*' 
dtat, at dtflntd la ttctloa III of tht 
lattroal Rtvtauo Codt of IIM: 

II) To oomply with a Judicial ordtr 
or lawfully litutd aubpotaa; PtoitiML 
That tht tducatlonal attney or laall* 
tutloa aulitt a rtatonablt tffoit to 
notify Iho portal of tht itudtat or tho 
tUilblt atudtnt of tht ordtr or tubpot* 
no la advanet of oompUanot Ihtrt* 
Mthjtnd 

III) To apprepriau partita bi a 
htalth or aaftty tmeriency aublect to 
tht tonditlona ttt forth la 1 11.11. 

lb) Thla atetlon ahall not bt ton* 
airued to rtoulro or prteludt dlaclo* 
aurt ol any peraonally Idtntifiablt hi* 
forwuUon from tht tdueailon rtoorda 
of 0 atudtnt by an educational agency 
ar Inalltutlon to the partlu act forth 
In parafraph la) of thla atetlon. 

(ttUACISIIttaMlll 

IIOJI Keceid el NtMMU ead dUclcMirM 
nt«iM It M MlatalMd. 

la) An educational at ency or Inatltu* 
Uon ahall for each requeat for and 
each dlaeioaure of penonally Mentlfl* 
able Information from tht tducatlon 
rocorda of a atudtnt. maintain a rtoord 
kept with Iht tducatlon rtcorda of tht 
atudtnt which Indlcalea: 

ft) Tht partita who havt reoueettd 
or obulntd pcnmnally identifiable In* 
formation l^rom the education mvcord^ 
of the itudcnt, and 
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II) 1^ Itiltbaatt Inttrtalt Iheao 
portiM had In requtatlnf or *"***fn1nf 
Iho lafonaatloa. 

^Ib) Parafraph la) of thla toctloa 
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portal of a ttudtnl or aa tUflMt ttu* 
■ant, or 
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10) Tho itcord of iooumU ond dltdo* 
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.Jl*.!*!.!^ ^ aludtat or 

Iho tUfltblt ttudtnl. 
^111 ly Iht aehool official and hU or 
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WESTAT 



An Employee* Owned Research Corporacion 



September 4« 1987 



Dear Principal: 

We look forward to working with you and your staff on the 1987 High School Transcript 
Study. This is an important study, and each participating school will make a valuable 
contribution to its success. Prior to our eontaedng you directly, the U.S. Department of 
Education requested the support of your State's Chief State School Officer and State Director of 
Special Education. We have also written to and spoken with your district superintendent 
regarding your school's involvement in the study. 

All secondary schools sampled for the 1985-86 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) are being asked to participate in the 1987 High School Transcript Study. The 
transcript study does not require any student time. It will obtain high school transcripts for a 
sample of students who were in grade 11 or were 17 years old during tho 198S-86 school year. 
Where schools have maintained records from the 1985-86 National Assessment, we will include 
those students in our sample. Where records are not available, we will select a new sample.. At 
all schools we will request transcripts for all handicapped students who were 17 years old during 
the 1985-86 school year (i.e., bom between October 1, 1968 and September 30, 1969) plus all 
handicapped students who were hi grade 11 during the spring of 1986. I have enclosed a copy 
of a memorandum from the Office of Special Education Programs discussing the legislative 
mandate for the study. 

We will begin visiting participating schools in early October to identify the student sample 
and organize the' preparation of transcript information. During that visit our field 
representative will make specific plans to return to your school to process and collect the 
transcripts. The enclosed "Summary oi School Activities" provides our data collection schedule. 
It also describes in greater detail what will be asked of psvticipating schools and the 
responsibilities that will be assumed by Wesut's field representatives. 

.As Dr. Andrew Kolstad indicated in his letter, Westat has been authorized to collect 
information on sampled- students from their academic records pursuant to the provisions of the 
Family Education Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA). All students* names and other 
individually identifying information will be removed from the collected data before it is sent to 
Westat offices. All information obtained through this study will be kept confidential and will 
only be used for statistical reporting purposes. 

Our field representative will contact ycu to confirm arrangements to visit your school. In 
the interim, should you have questions, please contact Richard Hilpert, at Westat (800) 638- 
8985. 

We appreciate your support of educational research and look forward to working with you 
on the High School Transcript Study. 



Sincerely, 




Judy Thorne, Ph.D. 
Project Director 



Enclosures 



, ERIC 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON. DC 20202 



SEP MEMORANDUM 



AUG 20 1987 



Contact Person 



Name: Susan Thoinpson-Hoffnian 



Telephone: (202) 732-1122 



SEP-87. 25 



Memorandum to: 



STATE DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 




From: 



6. Thomas Bellamy, Ph.D. y'^y/^^ ^ 
Director, Office of Speclat EaucatLoivPrograms 



7 



Subject: 



Legislatively Mandated Study: 1987 High School 
Transcript stuoy 



Section 403 of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98- 
524) requires a national assessment of vocational education with findings 
to be reported to Congress In January 1989. The assessment Is to provide 
descriptions and evaluations In nine specific areas: (a) the vocational 
education services delivered under the Act, (b) the Act's effects on modernizing 
the Nation's Job training needs, (c) the resources needed to meet the Nation's 
Job training needs, (d) the coordination of vocational education with 
employment and training activities In the States, (e) the Impact of 
vocational education on academic skills and employment opportunities, (f) the 
effectiveness of vocational education programs for individuals with limited 
proficiency in English, (g) the coordination of vocational education for 
disadvantaged and handicapped individuals, (h', the skills and competencies 
identified by the States to assess their voc£.t:ionai programs, and (1) the 
effectiveness of the Federal bilingual vocational training programs. 

The U. S. Office of Special Education Programs is cooperating with the U. S. 
Center for Education Statistics, the National Assessment of Vocational 
Education office of the U. S. Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, 
and the U. S. Office r;f Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs in 
the development and implementation of this study. A contract has been 
awarded to Westat, Inc. of Rockville, Maryland by the Center for Education 
Statistics. 

To meet the requirements for the segment of the study relating to handicapped 
secondary students, 1986 high school transcript data will be collected on 
approximately 10,000 17 year old or 11th grade handicapped students, at an 
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average of 20 handicapped students per school. Data on 40,000 non-hand1 capped 
students win be collected concurrently. Transcripts have been selected 
as a key data source because no burden Is Imposed on students or cldssroom 
teachers during the collection process. 

Special education Service providers will also be requested to complete 
a brief questionnaire for each handicapped student to provide demographic 
and special education status data. The questionnaire ?s expected to take 
10-15 minutes to complete, for an average total response time of four 
hours per school . * 

Taken together, this Information will Inform Congress and other Interested 
policymakers and program planners about the current course offerings and 
course-taking patterns of handicapped and non-handicapped students. It will 
also examine the relationship between patterns of course-taking and the 

^•l!SJJl?"?iJiJ!llIIlI®"^?riI*"^^"PP***.*"^ non-handl capped students. All 
personal Id entifiers will be removed from recorded data. — 

tSlI®Jlh5!r'iSl''Ji^®n ^! ^5^5 study is governed by the prior selection of • 
the school for the U. S. Center for Educational Statistics National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). NAEP Is a federally funded, 
periodic assessment of educational achievement In the various subject 
iir!*i fJ^^^i*^!?'^"" ^" nation's schools. Since 1969, NAEP 

has tested 9, 13, and 17 year old students In 10 subject areas. Intervals 
4ilI*f[I *?"!*!IIf!H* ^"'If^y ^"''^•ct areas range from three to five years, 

;j^'*?5! 5^ completed in 1986. Transcripts will be^xamlned 
I2i J: Jl^^ y"'* handicapped students within schools 

se ected for NAEP In 1986, regardless of whether they participated In NAEP. 
A list of LEA'S and schools affected by this study in your State Is 

I5S«ir!""ri?? J" <*«1gned to minimize burden on the LEA's and 

I: ^^'^'^ i^^^^ *® ^"'*"^sh course lists and information on 
graduat on requirements for the schools In the sample. Schools will be asked 

b^ L'kli ?o^''d!In^^J5^^^ ""^V reimbursed for doing so. They will also 
be asked to Identify the service provider most familiar with the handicapped 

study who, in tum, wm be asked to complete a brief questionnaire 
J^JSH^fl^^S*?"!? «*"^ent. Westat field staff will then review the ^""^'^"""''^^ 
transcripts, deleting any Individually Identifying Information. It Is 
anticipated that school or district personnel may be needed to clarify 

^4 transcript abbreviations or to obtain definitions of courses 
using generic designations. 

JhlS^^Jn^^** f?J®^ 5^*** School Officers Informing them of 

this study. If you would I.Ike further Information about the conduct of 
i2;S,!*"^y» Please do not hesitate to contact Susan Thompson-Hoffman, 
OSEP's contact person, at 202-732-1122. 

LUSSlll^!!® *° !" a«*vance for your cooperation In this most 

:K r JJ* survey; The results will provide us all with needed Information 
tz?!i *?fi."?'*se-tak1ng patterns of students with handicaps as well as 
those without handicaps. 
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DRAFT LETTER FROM NCEA TO CATHOLIC DIOCESES 



Dear Chief Administrator 

We would like to request your assistance in the 1987 High School Transcript Study 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education's Center for Education Statistics. The Center 
for Education Statistics has authorized Westat, Inc., of Rockville, Maryland a survey research 
firm with many years of experience in education- related survey research --to obtain student 
transcript data from schools selected two years ago to participate in the 1985-86 National 
Assessment of Educational P/ogress (NAEP). The transcripts were not requested at the time of 
the 1985-86 assessment because the majority of the selected students had not yet graduated 
from high school. 

The purpose of the 1987 High School Transcript Study is to supply data to educational 
researchers and policy analysts on course-taking patterns, the relationship of these patterns to 
achievement, and issues related to special education and vocational education in public, 
parochial, and private secondary schools across the nation. No student time is involved in the 
study; all students* names and other individually identifying information will b? removed from 
the collected data before the data leaves the school. Schools will be reimbursed at the standard 
rate for supplying transcripts. 

The schools in your diocese selected for NAEP in 1985-86 are the schools requested to 
participate in the Transcript Study. Enclosed in this package is a letter from Westat with a list 
of these schools and more informaiion about the study. Within a few weeks, you will be 
contacted by a representative of Westat to discuss the study. During October and November, 
the schools will be contacted and arrangements made for Westat staff to obtain transcripts and 
course descriptions. 

We would appreciate your cooperation in this study. If you have any questions, please 
call Dr. Judy Thome on Westat*s toll-free number: (800) 638-8985. 

Sincerely, 



Michael Guerra 
Executive Director 
Secondary Schools Department 



o 
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1987 High School Transcript Study 
Summary Of School Activities 



This sheet summarizes the activities that will be undertaken during the «te visits in October and 
November 1987. Hopefully, it will provide answers to some of the questions you may have. 
The Westat Field Representative will provide you wish a more detailed description of tasks upon 
arrival at your school. 

1. Date for the site visit will be agreed upon. 

2. The Westat Field Rep will contact your school prior to the visit to confirm 
arrangements made. 

3. The High School Transcript Study sample will be identified by the Westat Field 
Representative and transcripts will be requested for all students in the sample. 

a) If your school participated in the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) during 198S-86, and the NAEP materials (Student 
Listing Forms, Administration Schedules, and Roster o^ Questionnaires: 
Excluded Student Rosters) are available, the sample will be based on the 
NAEP student sample. 

. b) If your school did not participate in NAEP or if the NAEP materials are 
no longer available, a special sample of students will be selected by the 
field staff. In this case, we will ask you to produce a list of all students 
who were in Uth grade during the 1985-86 school year. 

4. Transcripts will also be requested for a sample of handicapped students who have 
Individualized EducaUonal Programs (lEPs). You will be asked to prepare a list 
identifying those stadents who meet the' study's specifications. 

5. Your school will be reimbursed at your usual rate for providing transcripts. The 
Westat Field Rep will be available to assist with copying transcripts or any of the 
other tasks listed here. 

6. Tht Westat Field Rep will need to review transcripts and course catalogs before 
leaving your school so that questions about either may be clarified. 

7. A member or members of your staff will be asked to complete a Special 
Education Student Questionnaire for each sampled handicapped student. (During 
field tes'Jng, these forms took about two to five minutes per form to complete.) 

8. If your school did not do so in 1986, you will be asked to complete a School 
Characteristics and Policy Questionnaire. 

We will try to accommodate preferences expressed by you while maintaining consistent 
accurate, and complete data collection procedures. 
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1987 High School Transcript Study 



Project Milestones 



Contact Chief State School Officers and 
Siate Special Education Directors 



August 1987 



Contact Districts and Schools 



August-September 1987 



Initial School Visits (identify sample; 
requer' transcripts) 



October 1987 



Follow-up School Visits (collect and review 
transcripts; Special Education Student 
Questionnaires) 



October-November 1987 



Completion of Data Collection 



December 1987 



Kftv Aspects flf High School Transcript Studv 

* NO STUDENT TIME IS INVOLVED. Transcript Study staff will work with your school and 
do as much of the work as possible to minimize the burden. 

* Students* names and other individually identifying information will be removed from copies 
of the transcripts and from questionnaires before being sent to Westat. 

* Your school will be reimbursed at your usual rate for providing transcripts. 
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APPENDIX B 



1986 NAEP SAMPLING FORMS 



•f 
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student Listing Form A 

•f 
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student Listing Form B 
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student Listing Form C 
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APPENDIX C 



1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY FORMS 
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8/26/37 



1987 TRANSCRIPT STUDY - DISTRICT CONTACT FORM 



PSU #: 



NAME OF SCHOOL DIST.i 



SUPERINTENDENTS NAME: 
TELEPHONE 



NAEP CONTACT NAME: 



RgCQHP np ^AM„^ 



DISPOSITION COOES: 

11 > COOPERATING 

21 = REFUSAL (INITIAL) 

22 » REFUSAL (RNAL) 



31 » AWAITING FORMAL REVIEW PROCESS 

32 « CONTACTED, AWAITING DECISION 



DATE 



TIME 



CALLER 
NAME 



PERSON 
CONTACTED 



RESULTS OF CALL 




PLEAse p^g cRiae Piji, t, v. 

1. l3 tho District willing to coopsrata? 
Contact: 



LI Yea i I No 



(Explain): 



2. Aro District raviaw and clearance procedures required? 
If yes, what aro they: 



U |Ym |_|No 
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Will parent ptmnission bo required? |^| Yes |^| No 
What type far whom? 

Where can information on graduation requirements be obtained? 
Source: Location: 



a. What are the total credits needed to graduate with a "basic" diploma (not honors, 
voc Mdm etc): — 

b. How does the district define a credit? . 

0. What are the graduation requirements: (list of subjects below) 

• English/Language Arts: . . 

Math: ■ , 

Computer Science: . 
Social Studies/History: 

Science: ^ 

Foreign Language: ' 

Physical Education: \ . 

Other (Specify): • • 

d. Notes on options that wiK satisfy the requirements? (e.g., 1 credit of fine arts will 
substitute for .1 credit of computer science) 



e. Are there other kinds of diplomas available? If yes, how do the requirements vary? 



f. Do these requirements apply to 4 years of high school? | | Yes | | No, 

specify — — — 

g. Are there grade requirements for graduation? If so. what? 



h. Is there a state or district competency best that is required for graduation? 



What is the location of transcript records for students/sehools in 1986 NAEP sample: 

a. Non-handleapped students: 

b. Handicapped students: 
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Coursa Lists: Can tha district provida us with most eamplata eoursa lists for grades 9- 
12 and in sampia schools, including vocational, honors, remadial, spacial ed. (on 
campus as wall as off campus)? | | | | 

a. If no. what is tha bast sourca: | | School |^| Other (specify) 

b. If yes, nama and talephona number of parson for followup: 

c. Have course lists changed during 1984-88? If yes, how: 

d. Course lists requested {;_| Yes {_| No 

a. Are there special codas or abbreviations that are commonly used? What? 



Course information for Special Ed. and Vocational Ed. Are all special ed. and vocational 
ed. courses listed on tha regular course lists? | | y^, | j 

If no, where can special ed. course lists be obtained? 
If no, where can vocational ad. eoursa lists be obtained? 

Identification of Special Ed. students: 

a. Name of Director, District Division of Special Education: ^ 

b. Spacial Ed. Contact Person: . 

Address, Telephone #: 

c. Obtaining list of students who receive Special Ed. aod were eligible for 
NAEP Year 17: 

a Prom whom should w« get and to what extent are records for special ed. 
students computerized? . 



■ Is handicapped condition available from same source? |^{ Yes | { No 

Where? 

d. Procedure for obtaining special ad. transcripts: 



a. On what basis are handicapped students assigned to schools - what are the 
decision rules? (IF APPUCABLE USE CATEGORIES. NEXT PAGE] 
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Tha.ia students (handicaps) attand 
in their reguiar attendance area 

schod: 



Those ar* assigned by special procedures: 



f. Within a school, are special ed. studerts scheduled into classes at the same time 
as regular students or at a special timeV 



9. Wha' are the district child counts by primary handicapping condition for 17 year oids 
(and/or 11th graders) in 1985: 



Condition 

IVIuitihandicapped 
Mentally retarded 
Hard of hearing 
Oeaf 

Speech-impaired 

Visually handicapped/ 
blind 

Oeaf-biind 



Number of 
Students 



Condition 

Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 

Orthopedicaily impaired 

Learning disabled 

Other health-impaired 
(Soecifv> 



Number of 
S^u dents 



10. Does the District want to contact lha schools before we do? | | Yes | ! No 

If yes, when can contacts begin with schools: 



11. Any special circumstances/recommendations in relation to school contact? 



12. Other Commems: 



H8 



1987 TRANSCRIPT STUDY - SCHOOL CONTACT FORM 



8/26/87 



PSU #: 



SCHOOL #: 



NAME OF SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL'S NAME: 
TELEPHONE 



PREVIOUS CONTACT NAME: 
NAEP COORD. IN 1986 NAEP: 



DISPOSITION CODES: 



RECORD OP CAt,t g 



11 = COOPERATING 

23 = SCHOOL REFUSAL (INITIAL) 

22 « SCHOOL REFUSAL (FINAL) 



31 « AWAITING FORMAL REVIEW PROCESS 

32 » CONTACTED, AWAITING DECISION 
41 a SCHOOL CLOSED 



DATE 



TIME 



CALLER 
NAME 



PERSON 
CONTACTED 




RESULTS OF CALL 



PLSASE DFS CRlBg pi ,lliv. 

1. Is the school willing to cooperate? 
Contact: 



—I Yes LI No 



(Explain): 



ERIC 
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2. School clearance procedures: 



3. Will parent permission be required? | | Yas | | No 

Explain: 



4. a. Are NAEP materials available? | | Yea | | Np 

Contact Person: 



b. What matarials are available: |_| Complete Administration Schedule |_| SLFs 

I I Other, describe 



c. Is it necessary to draw a new sample? | | Yes | | No 

Comments: 



5. Procedures for obtaining transcripts: (OESCRtBE) 




with^.^?«u4: 'J^f ^^''f^***" »ehool provide us 

nlVt i ^ , ! vocational, honors, romadial. special ed., off campus? 

(This is to mclude on campus as weil as off campus lists.) , , ^ , , , ^ 

I — ^^1 Y«« I I No 

b. Name and telephone number of person for foHowup: 

c. Are there special codes or abbrsviatlons ttiat arc commonly usad in the lists? 



7. Information on Spsciai Ed. students 

e Name of Special Education Head at school level: . 

■ Special Ed. contact if not same: 

■ If obtained at district level, review with school; otherwise find out about 
a. Special procedures for obtaining transeripU for special ed. students: 
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b. Sourea of list of students who are Special gd.: 



To what extent are special ed. lists computerized? 



We also ne»d to know the students' handicapping condition. What is the 
best source for this information? (EXPLAIN): wnat is the 




c. Procedures for school assignments for handicapped students: 
• Distribution of children by school: 



d. Child count within handicapping condition for 17 year olds (and/or 11th 
graders) In December 1985 in the sehaoh ' ^ ' 



Condition 

Multihandicapped . 
Mentally retarded 
Hard of hearing 
Deaf 

Speech-impaired 

Visually handicapped/ 
blind 

Oea^blind 



Number of 



Condition 

Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 

Orthopedlcally impaired 

Learning disabled 

Other health-impaired 
(Specify ) 



Number of 
Students 



e. Course information for Special Ed.: 

^* co!r^e ults?' °" "9"'^^ 



2. Where can special ed. course lists be obtained? 



^' «flul!p!Sifw scheduled into classes at the same time as 
regular students or at an earlier or later time? 



ccmp?ell.° thrfo'^^^^^ " ^^'^^'"-^ ^""y ^ <^^^^^-^ 

a. Where can Information on graduation requirements be obtained? 
Source: 



Location: 
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e. How dots tht district dtfint a eradit? 




d. Wliit an tha graduation raquiramanta: (list of subjoeta baiow) 
English/ljnguaga Arts: 
Math: 

Computar Seianea: 
Social Studiaa/Hiatory: 
Seienea: 

Poraign Languagai 
Phyaieal Education: 
Othar (Specify): 




f. Ar, ih.,. ethir Kindt of diploma. ».il,bl.7 » y,,, how do th. r.quif.m,nts 



vary? 



g. Do thaaa raquiramanta apply to 4 yaara of high achool? |_| Yaa I I No, 

specify 



h. Ara thara grada raquiramanta for graduation? If ao, what? 



i. is thara a stata or diatriet compataney taat that ia raqulrad for graduation? 



Any spacial circumstancaa/racommandatlona In relation to achooi 



contact? 



Whan should EA contact tha achooi (achadula a waaic)? 



Othar Commants: 
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EMT STATUS COOES 

1 • Standard diploma 

2 • H^noct diploma 

3 • Diploma with sptdat adueatlon adjusimtntt 

4 m Cartifioati of attandanoa 

5 » Still anrollad In this achooi 

6 " Oroppad out 

7 • Olhar including tranafarradi GEO, unknown) 

RACE/ETHNICiTY COOES 
W» Whita(notHltpanle) 
B » Blach (not Hitpanio) 

H m Hitpanio (Maxioan, MaNlcan*Ainarioan, Chicano» 
Puafto noani Cuban, Olhar Spanish or 
Hispaniodascant) 

A » Asian or Pacifio lilandar 

I m Amarican Indian or Alashan Nativa 

O » Olhar 



1987 HIGH SCHOOL YRANSCRIPT STUDY 
jj^ TRANSCRIPT REQUEST FORM 



1 



SAMPLE OF GENERAL STUDENTS 



School Name: 



Field Rep. Name: 



PSU#: 



Page oi 

ITEMS NEEDED ON TRANSCRIPTS 
For •ach oourM taktn: 

• Th« nam* of aach oowm (&nd any ooursa or Mction 
numbart that daacrlba ttia cauraa). 

• Tha aehool yaar during wti'ctt tha couraa wai takan. 

• Tha grada(i) tha ttudant wat awardad. 

• Tha numt>ar of cradita aarnad for tha oouraa. 

School #: 



Una 

No. 


Studant'a Nama 


Exit 
Status 


NAEP 
Studant 10 




Typ# 


Complata il 


no NAEP 10 


fiKoludad 
Studanlid 


HSTS 
Studant ID 


TS 
ROD 


Rrit Ml Uit 


Raea 


Orada 


Sax 


Mo/Yr.Born 


























































































































































• 






























• 
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Coplas: Whlta * Wastat Blua * File Pink • School 
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EXIT STATUS COOES 

1 •Standard diploma 

2 « Honora diploma 

3 • Diploma with iipaclal oducallon adjusimanis 

4 - Cartifleato of attandanc* 

5 - Still tnrollad in thia school 

6 ■ C oppad out 

7 • Oihar (hwiudlng trantfarrad, GEO, unknown) 

RACE/ETHNICITY COOES 
W - Whita (not Hispanic) 
B - Black (not Hispanic) 

H • Hispanic (MsNloan, Maxksan-;<7nariean, Chicano, 

Puarto ncan, Cuban, Othar Spanish or 
"A Hispanic dascant) 
A - Asian or Pacific Istandar 
I • Amarican ktdian or Alaskan Nativa 
O -Olhar 



2 



1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 
TRANSCRIPT REQUESTFORM 
SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



School Name: 



Field Rep. Name: 



PSU#: 



Page of_, 

2 ITEMS NEEDED ON TRANSCRIPTS ' 
For aaeh course takan: 

• Tha nama ol aach course (and any course or section 
numbers that destribe the course). 

• The school year durinQ which ttia course was taken. 

• The orade(s) the student was awarded. 

• The number ol credits earned for the course. 

School #: 



Une 

No. 



Student's Name 
nrst Ml Ust 



Exit 
Status 



NAEP 
Student K) 



SLF 
Typa 



Race 



Complete If no NAEP ID 



Grade 



Sex 



Mo/Yr.Born 



Excluded 
Student ID 



HSTS 
Student ID 



TS 
RCD 



Copies: While >Weslal Green -File Pink -School 
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EXIT STATUS COOES 
t ■ StmdMd diploma 
2> Hpnortdtptoma 

3 ■ Diploma with apMlal oducation adjuslmtnis 

4 « Cartiticata of attandanoa 

5 - SUN anroHad in this achot^ 

6 - Oroppad out 

7 • Olhar (including trantfarrad, GEO. untcnovvn) 

RACE/ETHNICiTY COOES 
W • Whila (not Hispanic) 
B - Btack (not Hlipanio) 

H • Hispanic (Maxlean. MaKlcan-Amarican, Chioano, 
Puarto fVcan, Cul>an. Othar Spanish or 
Hispanic dascant) 

A > Asian Of Pacific Wandar 

I " Amariean Indian or Alaskan Nativa 

O - Othar 



1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 
^ TRANSCRIPT REQUEST FORM 

NAEP EXCLUDED STUDENTS 



School Name: 



Field Rep. Natna 



PSU #: 



Page ol 

^ ITEMS NEEDED ON TRANSCIVPTS 
For tach oourM taktn: 

• Th« n%tn% of tach oourio (and any oouiia or taction 
numbara that daacriba tha oouraa). 

• Tha achoo) yaar during which tha oouraa was takan. 

• Tha orada(a) tha atudant waa awardad. 

• Tha numbar of cradlta aarnod tor tha oouraa. 



School #: 




Coplts: Whlta - Westat Goldanrod - RIa Pink- School 



IerIc 
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0 STUDENT USTING FORM D 
1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 



Page 



of 



INSTRUCTIONS (see other side for aUditional instructions) 
PLEA^JL^THe NAMES OF ALL STUDENTS WHO WERE ENROLLED IN THE 11TH fSRAOe PuaiMr. 

NOTE- CotonntM can Im ««d out iMttr b«fort s£ ««« tftt Wmm fMd rtpmantaiivt s««cts the wmpi* 



1 1^ grade stud«nt't nam* 
Ftrtt Initial Last 



B 

Exit 
Status* 



• HIGH SCHOOL EXIT STATUS COOES 
Standard diplema 
Honors diploma 

Oiploma with sptdal tdueation adfusttnanis 
Ctrtifieatt of attand^rea 

Stia anroUed in this scAool 
Oropptd uul 

Olhar (including trans'trrad. GEO. unknown) 



Sax 



w 
8 

H 



D 
Raea/ 

Ethnicity** 



E 

BIrthdata 

Month/Yr 



For Waatat Use Only 



Una# 



Sal. Stud. ( ) 



•• RACE/ETHNICITY COOES 
Whita (not Hispanic) 
Bladt (not Hispanic) 

Hispanic (Modean. Mawcan^Amtncan. Cnicano. 

Puarto Rican, Cuban. Olhar Spanish or Hispanic descend 

Asian or Paofle islander 

Amcncan Indian or Aiasi«an Naiiva 

Other 
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INSTRUCTIONS F0« FILUNQ OUT STUOBNT USTINQ FORM 0 



PI««M prvparc a list of •llsibi* students as dsserIM bslow. Ths list should bs 
kopt at tho school or district offleo to protect tho eonfldsntlallty of studonu' names. 

1. Ust ali students (Including special education students) who were enrolled 
In tho elevnth andm durina SaHna iasa. 

2. If it (a difficult to determine which students were In the eleventh grade 
during Sociog igas, it is acceptabio to use the end of the l9aS-86 school 
yoar. If this is difficult, then the beginning of that school year would be 
aeeeptablo* 

^ J? Hl«gtt^ ttif Hfnnf i we will need to obtain sex, ethnicity. 

SSSr!? ^-f*?^*^ ^ tYffY Mtnoltd Itlifl^flt. School or district 
wit can. provkfo this Infbrmatlon In cdumna B-6 either at the time the list 
of ellglblao is prepared g£ after the sample has been selected. 

4. Ordering tfie list alphabetically by last name will mako the prosass more 
efllelofil, but Is not essontial. 

5. Students who went eiaowhore for classes should be listed if thev were 
enrdlod In your school. 

******* ^ district can provide a computer list containing ail of the 
Infor mation requested on tMs form it wrill Qfit be necessary to fill out this 
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Page of , 

E SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENT USTINb FORM E 

1987 HIQH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 

INSiHVlCnONS (see other side for additioaai instructions) 

PLEASE UST NAMES AND P1U. OUT COLUMNS A-E FOR ALL STUDENTS WHO HAD iEP'S DURING 
SPRING 1986 ^ WERE IN THE 11TH GRADE 

CLUS 

ANY N0N«11TH GRADE STUDENTS Wrm IEP'S WHO WERE BORN BETWEEN OCT. 1, 1968 AND 
SEPT. 30, 1969 



A 

Special Education atudonf a nama 
Pirat Initial Ljat 


B 

Exit 
SIstua* 


C 
Grade 

Spring '86 


D 

Sex 


E 

Raee/ 

Ethnicity** 


P 

BIrthdate 

Month/Yr 
















































* 


























































































• 









































































































RACS/ETHNICrrV COOES 

White (not Hispanie) 
8iMk (not HispiniG) 

HitpMie (M«»can, M€)(ican«Am«hcan. Chicano. 

Pu«to Ricin. Cuban. Othir Spanish or Hispanic dtsciint) 

Asian or PaoAe Isiandar 

Amarican Indian or Alaskan Nativa 

Othar 




• HIGH SCHOOL EXIT STATUS COOES 
Standard diploma 
Honors diploma 

O^oma with spaotal sducation adiuatmanta 
Carttffcata of actandanca 

Stia inrot!^ in thia sehooi 
Oroppad out 

Othar (induding transfsircd, GEO, unknown) 
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W 
B 

H 

A 

I 

O 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILUNQ OUT SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENT USTING FORM E 



Pl«as« prapara a list of all tlifliblA sp«eial tdueatlon students as dtaerlbad 
bslow. Ths list should bo kopt at tho school or district offlco to protect tho confldsntiailty 
of students' nsfflos. 



1. UsI all spoelal tdueatlon shjdonts who had an Indlvlduallzod Educational 
Program <IEP) during tho Spring of 1986 iQd who woro In tho tiavonth 
grade st (If not In tho olovonth grade) were bom between Oct 1. 1968 
and Sept 30, 1969. 

2. If it Is difficult to detennlne s student's grade during the Spring of 1986* 
then use grade as ok 

1) December, 1985; 

2) The end of the 1985-86 school year, or 

3) The beginning of the 1985-86 school year, in that order of 
preference. 

3. For tisti special education student listed, columns A-E should be filled 
out by entering first name, middle InitlaJ and last name, exit status, sax, 
race/ethnlclty, and the month and year of the student's birth in the 
appropriate columns. 

4. Ordering the list alohabatleaiiY by last name will make the process more 
efficient, but Is not essential. 

5. Special education shidents who went elsewhere for classes should be 
listed il they were enrolled In your school. 

6. if the school, or district can provide a computer list containing all of the 
Information requested on this form, it will not be necessary to fill out this 
form. 
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3rd Revision 

10/14/87 

SAMPLING CHECKLIST 
1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 
Schools that PO HAVB t;h< WAgP Ada tnlatgaelon Sehadulaa 



Before eotng to arhnni rev'.ew your marked-up copies of che Administra- 
tion Schedules. 

1. If a student has an "X" in the column labeled "ABS", blacken out the 
student identification number, if there is one. Remember , if 
other information for this student is lined out, s/he is in the HSTS 
sample. 

2. Blacken out students listed in error (e.g., with a notation that the 
student had dropped out, was no longer enrolled, was in another 
session, or was listed incorrectly). 

3. Mark a large "X" through schedules for tape sessions. None of these 
students are in HSTS sample. 

At aehool vou wni ^flfld' 

e Administration Schedules from the school. 

a List of eligible special education students from the school. 

a Your school folder containing copies of the Administration 

Schedules with the HSTS sample marked and the Roster of 

Questionnaires . 

e General supplies: Transcript Request Forma 1, 2, and 3. 
1. Obtain llata from rhm 

A. NAEP Administration Schedules with names ani NAEP information 
(usually the pink copy) . 

B. sp-E or other list of all students with lEP's in the Spring of 1986 
whc were -- 

e In 11th grade. Spring 1986, and/or 

a Bom between October 1, 1968 and September 30, 1969. 

2- Crtfltft COBblMd AdmlnlSf ration Sch>%dnlaa with tnformitMnn tneludiny 

nanaa and HSTS aamyl^ 

A. Tape school's copy of each Administration Schedule to the copy from 
your school folder identifying the HSTS sample. 

B. Number pages consecutively. 
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3. Highlight names of students tn HSTS sample, i.e.. NA£F Information not 
blackened or lined through. Remember 

e If only the student ID has been lined-out. the student is In HSTS 
sample . 

a Students in NAEP tape sessions £.re in sample. 

4. Eliminate dunlleatas. comparing Administration Schedules and the list of 
special education students. For each student on both lists: 

A. Draw a line (pencil or pen) through name on Administration Schedule 
and write the page # and line # by na*ae on special education list. 

B. If the student is in the HSTS sample (highlighted) , put a check " '* 
next to name on special education list. 

C. Count nuisber of names with a " "on special education list. This 
should equal # both highlighted ADd lined through on Administration 
Schedule. 

5. Prepare Tranaerlnt Requaat Varm #2 (Special Education Students), listing 
names and information from special education list. If . student was on 
NAEP Administration Schedule, record MAEP student 10. if any; SLF type; 
whether in HSTS sample ( ); and (if no MAEP ID), demographic infor- 
mation. 

6. Prepare Tranaertnt Raqueat: Farrn #1 (General Students) listing the HSTS 
sampled names (highlighted and not lined through) and information from 
NAEP Administration Schedules. 

7. Idenclfv EKeliided Studanta . You will need: 

a School's original list of NAEP eljglbles (SLF's A. B. C or Computer 
list). 

■ Roster of Questionnaires. 

a Transcript Request Form #3 (Excluded Students) 

A. Using line numbers listed on the Roster find and highlight names of 
Excluded Students on SLF-A. B, C. 

B. Compare highlighted names to TRF-2. If name appears on TRF-2, copy 
excluded student questionnaire number from Roster onto TRF-2. 

C. If name not on TRF-2. fill out TRF-3. 

8. Cheek Raster to determine whether school needs to fill out 
School Characteristics and Policies Questionnaire. 

9. Complete the Sampling Verlf teafelen Worksh eet. Part 1 . Remember to write 
the PSU and School # on this form. 
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3rd Revision 
10/14/87 

SAMPLING CHECKLIST 
IW HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 
SghMla yiTHOPT NAEP Admfniatr>«.t«n ^^Vtllrff 



You will naad ; 

■ Lists of eligible students from the school. 

■ Stt.ident Sampling Form from your school folder. 

• Roster of Questionnaires (If It exists) from your 
school folder. 

■ Blank Transcript Request Forms 1 and 2 (TRF-1 & TRF-2) . 

Obfcaln limns of >ltyibl«i «M.^>n^^ 

A. SLP.D or other list: All students In llth grade in Spring 1986. 
SLF-E or other list: All students with lEP's In Spring 1986 who 



B. 



were -- 

■ In llth grade, Spring 1986, and/or 

■ Bom between October 1, 1968 and September 30, 1969. 

Review Itata for eamnliH^y pefla ^nd AceurjtQy 

A. Make sure all llth gradft special education students are on 
bech lists. 

B. Qnlx llth graders should be on llth grade list. 

^' ^^Vit} students listed should be grade «nd/or age 

A. 



B. 



Write a consecutive line number (beginning with 1) next to each 
student s name listed on llth grade list (SLF-D) . 

^V*^ nlnlmum and maximum on the Student 

orTsOO) 63"8985 "* " "^^ " 247-2973 

y?!u^^"*^""??^" °" Identify the HSTS sample on the 

nth grade list, putting a check ( ) by the line number in the 
Sel. Stud." (Selected Student) column of llth grade Hat 
(Ignore line # -O- if it appears on the SSF.) 
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D. Hlghlighe che naffles of sampled students. 

E. Verify: Number of students sampled (highlighted) - # of line 
numbers used from SSF. 

Eliminate duplleatftii. gomnnirtnft llth yrad a list list nf anflrj^ l 

edueaeton atxidmnt;^ For each student on boe^> lists: 

A. Draw a line (pencil or pen) through name on llth grade list and 
%nrlte his/her line # from that list next to name on special 
education list. 

B. If the student is in the HSTS llth grade sample (i.e., name high- 
lighted and " " in selected student column on llth grade list) , put 
a check mark next to his/her name on special education list. 

C. Count number of names with a " "on special education list. This 
should equal # of names sanalfii (highlighted) bue Itnad trhrnugh on 
llth grade list. - 

Prepare Transcript «#miaat Pom, mo (Special Education Students) . 

A. List. iJJL students from special education list onto TRF-2; and 

B. Transfer all information onto TRF-2 for each student from the 
special education list. 

Prepare Tranaertat; nmnnmst Form #1 (General Students) . 

A. looking at the llth grade list, write on TRP-1 the names of students 
who were aiaalfid (highlighted) . but not; Hn^rt fhrr-*- on the llth 
grade list; and 

IfS'^^^' information for each student from llth grade list onto 

Complete thft SMPllng Vflrlflcation Work^h«^t.. PArt- r Remember to write 
the PSU and School # on this form. 

ghMlS Rggger 9f Oye,1^1ftTinflf ^-JL&. if school did not send in 
School Characteristics and Policies Questionnaires, ask them 
to fill one out. 
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P8U #: 



School #: 



STUDENT I0#: 



ADDENDUM TO SCHOOL. TRANSCRIPT 
1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 



P*0« of 



use the apace below to copy over course Information not on the student:, transcrtpt and/of ln(om»tlon lieglUe 



Ytarln 
•ehool 



on the transcrtpt. 



CourMtW* 



CourM 
number 



SpMlal 

btfbimation 



#of 
ortdHt 



Qradt 



WESTAT OFFICE USB ONLY 



COMMENTS: 



ERIC 
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(Owforlnttniotfoni) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING ADDENDUM TO SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT 
liSlSiSJi" Addendum. rgCQrd th9 !P nurnhftn that match the Addendum to a tianscrlpt In the 
Use the Addendum for the followlnfl situations: 

* The primed transcript is Incomplete and you obtain the missing Information from the studer. •« 

t"o^e?^s1S^^ 

* ^ Information needed for each course does not appear on student transcriots 
ittWs senool (or for groups of students at this school) AND it Is not iSSible to reconJ 'P^* 
Infbrmation on the transr ript COMPLETE THE COURSE TITLE COLUWW mio nJp - 
APPROPRIATE C0LUMN(|rC0RRESP0NDIllG TO 

* im^^i^^^JJ^'^'^^ ^^y^ infomiatlon or part of the 
Use the columns on the Addendum as follows: 

* S^^^k^n'^S^^^ 9- ^0. 12) ortheschod year (l.e.. 
ez-83, 83-84, 84^, 85^, or 86^7) If grade level Is not avaHable. ww. year 

* QsMS&m - Enter the title of the course exactiv it ;,nn^,r , m thA .f..Hont>^ r -f-Tl 

* ^SSiSK;^^^^^^^^^^^ """^^^ <^ '"^^'"fl aPP"cab.e. as 

gPgfiW Infflmvitlon - use this column, and the appropriate codes, to Indicate the following: 

SP Special Education only 

UA Language Other than English 

OC Off campus 

H Honors Course or Section 

R Remedial Course or Section 

SSdSf.:;^??,^"* Jm "HT,'^'' °^ "^'^^ for the course. Be sure to 

enter tne decimal point If partial credits were given. aui « lo 

^f^r^Cc^rT"' ^' ^S'^' ^ ^'"^-< earned/was 
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PSU# 

0MB No.: 1860-0613 

School # 

: Expiration Date: 4/30/88 

Student 10 # 



U.S. Oapartmtm of Education 
1M7 High School Transcript Study 



SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
During tha 1987^ school yaar. ths 1987 H^'^i School Transcript Study fHSTSi is eniia<^i^n hi«h 

used to invade the typas of acadamic and vocationai courses and rasourca safvicMin;hir+. Toe! 
special education students enroH during high school. ^wurce sen/tees in which these 

''UST^JS" ^ ^ characteristics and placements of special education studeits ara 
undertow M u ^iTST^SL^SS?^' ^ Identified. HSTS Is authorized 

Please answer directly on the questionnaire by circling the appropriate letter or number. 
Thanl< you very much for your iielp. 
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SI?iS£P^^ 0" NUMBER FOR EACH 

QUESTION ON THIS PAGE. 

1. This special education jjtudent Is which of the 
following? 

White (Not Hispanic) W 

Black (Not Hispanic) B 

Hispanic (Mexican. Mexican- American. 

Chlcano, Puerto RIcan. CutMn, Other 

Spanish or Hispanic descent) h 

Asian or Pacific islander A 

American Indian or Alaskan Nath/e i 

Other 0 

2. This special education student Is whteh of the 
fdlowlng? 

Male 

Female 2 

3. What Instructional grade level In reading had this 
student achieved at the end of 1986-87? 

No grade level determined N 

Lower than kindergarten P 

Kindergarten K 

Grade 1 ^ 

Grade 2 2 

Grade 3 - 

Grade 4 4 

Grade 5 5 

Grade 6 g 

Grade 7. 7 . 

Grades g 

Grade 9. ^. g 

Grade 10 ^0 

Grade 11 1^ 

Grade 12. ^2 



4. 



5. 



What Instructional grade level In mathematics had 
this student achieved at the end of 1986-67? 

No grade level determined n 

Lower than kindergarten * p 

Kindergarten k 

Grade 1 1 

Grade 2 2 

Grade 3 3 

Grade 4 4 

Grade 5 5 

Grade 6 q 

Grade 7 7 

Grade 8 3 

Grade 9 9 

Grade 10 

Grade 11 

Grade 12 ; 12 

For purposes of P.L 94-142 reporting, what is this 
student's primary dIsabMlty? (Please refer to 
attached definitions if needed.) 

Multlhandlcapped 1 

Mentally retarded 2 

Hard of hearing 3 

Deaf 4 

Speecfvimpalred 5 

Visually handteapped/blind 6 

Deaf/t3llnd 7 

Seriously emotionally dlsturt)ed 8 

Orthopedically impaired 9 

Leamlng dlsatJled 10 

Other health-Impaired 1 1 

(Specify) ^ 
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NUMBER OF PERIODS IN 1986^7 

A. Mainstream classes with no 

special education support services 0<ii234S678 

B. Mainstream dasses with 

special education support services 0<1 12345678 

C. Resourceroom 0 <i i 2 3 4.5 e 7 8 

0. Self-contained/separate 

special education classroom 0 <i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

UN^r '^'^''^ ONE NUMBER ON 

SEVERE MODERATE MILD NOT AFFECTED 
^ Physical 1 2 3 4 

B. Psychosocial (adaptive behavior) 123 4 

C. Cognitive 1 2 a 

Gevel of capacity to acquire ^ 
knowledge and process Information) 

8. Old^hls stixJent receive any of the foilowing related services in 1986^7? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER ON EACH 

YES NO 

A. Occupational therapy ^ 

B. Physical therapy^ ^ 2 

C. Speech therapy ^ ^ 

0. Counselling^ , ^ ^ 
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ucriNiTiONS gp HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

concomitant Impairments (such as mentally retarded/blind, mentally retarded/ 
orthopedlcally Impaired, etc.). the combination of which causes such severe educational proWemi ttenhe^^^^^ 
SLJ/Z cSel "^""^ impairments. T^eTerdo^l ^ot'Sde 

li^ifii'L"^!? significantly subaverage general Inteltectual functioning existing concurrently with 
SSIIu fS!^ '"^ ^"''"'^ the developmental period. whlch%dvers^VlffLtra c^^^^^ 

HARD OF HEARING means a hearing Impairment, whether pemianent or fluctuating, which adversely affects a child's 
educational performance, but which is not Included under the definition of -dear bSlm. ^ 

OEAF.nieans a hearing impairment which is so severe that the child Is Impaired In processlna linaulstic information 
through hearing, with or without amplification, which adversely affects educattenj perfoirwroa^ 'nfomiatlon 

T"? • communication disorder, such as stuttering, impaired articulation, a lanquaae 
Impaimidnt or a voice impairment which adversely affects a child's education^ 'anguage 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED means a visual Impairment, which even with correction, adversely affects a child's 
educational peribrmance. The term includes both partially seeing and BUND children. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ * ^''"^ ® 

DEAF/BUND means concomitant hearing and visual Impaimients. the combination of which causes such severe 

cann. be a^co^m^mlSarini;^^^ 

deflSt'LSI?^^'^^ DISTURBED (sometimes refeired to as BEHAVIORALLY DISORDERED) Is 

II^mSICLIIJ^I?^ one or more of the following characteristics, which adversely affect 

educational performance over a long period of time and to a martced degree. 

An inabllty to leam which cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or health factors 

An InabHity to build or malritain satisfactory Interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers 

Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal circumstances 

A general pen/asive mood of unhapplness or depression 

A tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated with personal or school problems 

IIl*3I?L!2??2!L?i^'!r^^ NOT Include children who are socially 

maladjusted, unless it is detennined that they are seriously emotionally disturbed. 

^T™Jl°J^li^.i5I!^S^S "T* f ^ orthopedic impairment which adversely affects a child's educational 

T"^^^ Impairments caused by congenital anomaly (e.g.. clubfoot, absence of some member 
«c.). Impalrrnents caused by diseases (a.g.. poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, etc.). and imralrments from She/Muses 
(e.g.. cerebral palsy, amputations, fractures or bums which cause contracture^) ""Pa'rmenis rrom other causes 

LEARNING DISABLED (SPECIRC LEARNING DISABIUTY) means a disorder in one or more of the basic 

5 Tm^c^aXTJtr^^^ 'SSW^'" "^1? ^•^'^ or^Tn.Tteh^'n^?;,^^^^^^^ rtseif in 

Z JTJ^ *o t**!"!*' «P«al<. r96d, write, or do mathematical calculations. The temi Includes such 

^eim does NOT include children who have learning problems which are primarNy the result of visual hearina or motor 
handicaps, of mental retardation, or of emdronmental. cultural, or econofSo dlsadvan^^^^^ ^' 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED means (1) having an autistic condition whkjfi is manifested by severe communication 
tlo'SrhSl^'SSr^ and educational problems; or (2) having limited str^.^lty^c^X^^^ 
SS^aSftSS^!::]!.!:!?^ ' ^^ tuberculosis, rheumatic feSr nephritis, asthma. sicrcSl anern^. 

hemophHIa. epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes, which adversely affects a chBd's educational performance 



(b) 
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P8U#_ 
Sei)oel#. 



UMBNo.: 18S0(W613 
Expiration 0«tt: 4/30/8S 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
1 987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 

SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 
AND 

POLICIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

a sampli of students across th« country wtre given a series of questions as part 
^^^^J^»^^^ 0* Educational Progress (NAEP). That aasesament focused on achlevemenMn 
mathematics, science, computer competence, reading, and United Statee literature and historv NAEP also 
i'li^!!??.!?"^!^^ achievement and varioua school, teacher, and home factors that 

During ma 1967^ school year, aii expwided sample in t)oth the same schools and some new schools 
S?j£'^)?2i?5?Li? to supply school recoids as pan of the 1967 High SchiSTrSp 

SUitfy. This ttudy wM fbcua on pattema of eourst^lng m mathematics, science. English, social studies, foreign 

" "^uSf ^""^ ^ '•'•^^ studerrtlourse-taklng patterns 

vartoiMSd^ fteton. We are asMng your school to compiece tills questionnaire about school factors. The first 

2fJ"*?t^!52!!? ^ by ^ Pf'nc^ <^ headmaster/mistress. The remaining questions may be 

5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ infbmiaUon about enrollment, facilities, curriculum, 

ana staff davalopnianL 

ISi^'^L^SLJ!^^ we urge you to complete the questionnaire as carefully as possible. 

None of the information will be released In a manner that vyouW enable any school Of st^^^ 

NAEP is auti)ortzed under law 20 USC 1221e. Sec 1242. Whie your participation la voluntary, your responses to 
these questiona are needed to make this suiveyaccuiate and complete. «apo sesw 

^^pmAM^^^ 0" the questionnaire by circling the appropriate number or by writing your response in the 
Thank you very much for your help. 



'J'Jf'tJ^"".?' «®'"P*«t«<* qt'wtionneire to the Weetat ReM RepreeentaUve for your school or mail to 
Judy Thome, Weetat, 1650 Reeearch Blvd., Rockville. MO 20«50. 



0 
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School Questionnaire 



Cirelt on* numb«r for Mcti quattion. Qutttient 1<32 should b« 
eempl«tad by th« principal or hoad of this school. 

1. What it your s«x? ' 

(1) Mala 
<8) Famala 

2. Which baft daaertbaa you? 

(1) Whita 
<2) eiaek 

0) Hlapanie (Maxiean. Maxican Amariean. Chleano. 

Puarto near), Cuban, or othar Spanish or Hiapanio 

baefcoround) 
(4) AaianorPadfleialandar 
(8) Amariean Indian or Alaakan Nativa 
(D Othar 

9. What ia your aga? 
Numbar 

4. Counttig thia yaar, how many yaara hawa you baan prindpai 
erhaadefthiaaehod? 

I— I—I 
Numbar 

5. Countlrto thia yaar, hew many total yaara of school 
adminiatration axparianea do you hava? 

I--I— I 
Numbar 

t. How many yaara did you taaeh fuiMma prior to antaring 
school adminiatration? 

I_l_l 
Numbar 

7. What ia the hiQhastaeadamiedaQfaa you hokt? 

(1) HlotiKhooi diploma 

(2) Aaaoeiatadaoraa/voeadonaloartHleatton 

(3) Bachalor'adagraa 

(4) Maatar'adagraa 

<9) Edueation spaelalist or profaaaional diploma baaad 

on six yaara of ooilaga atudy 
(9) Oo ct oiata 



•. Oo you navf a master's dtgrsa snd/or a doctorate 
adueatienal tdministrauon? 

(1) ym 

(8) NO 

GuaaUcna Ml. About how many samastars (or •quivaiant) of 
ooursa work hava you had at the graduate laval in each of the 
foilowina arau? Orele one number on each line. 

More 

None 1.2 W 5-6 than 6 

9. Taaohing 

metlteda i 2 3 4 $ 

ta Oaaaroom 

managamant i 2 3 4 § 

11. Adminiatration 

ormanagamem i 2 3 4 s 

Quaatlena 12<2S. For each of the following fields please 
answer Yea or No, Indicating whether or not: (A) you had an 
undergraduate major or minor In that field, (B) you have taKen 
oouraaa kt that flakt ainoa you completed your bachelor's 
degraa, (C) you have ever taught in that field. 



A. 
Under, 
graduate 

maleror 
minor 
Yea 1^ 

12. Reading/ 

language arta t 2 

13. Engiiah i 2 

14. MathamatkM i 2 

ISi Scianoa i 2 

IC Computar adenea 1 2 

17. Social atudlaa i 2 

19. HMory i 2 

It. Foreign languagee .... 1 2 

2a Art - 1 2 

21. Muaio 1 2 

22l mduairtal arta t 2 

23. Bu8i(«aaa edueation ... i 2 

24. Home eoonomica i 2 

29. Phyiieal education .... t 2 



Post- 
bachelor 

study 
Yea No 



C. 



Taught 
Yes No 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Quutiefi«a«-32. Appreximttaly how much of your tlm«. 
including •vtninQs, it tpont on ueh of tht fotiowing usk« 
during • typieai w—k7 Qrelt ent numbor on Mcti iino. 



37. 



70f 

1-2 3-4 54 moro 
Neno hrt. hn. hn. hfg. 



1 2 3 4 S 
1 2 3 4 9 

1 2 3 4 9 



1 2 3 4 9 
1 2 3 4 9 



1 2 3 4 



2 3 4 



2§, AdminlttrMon 

(budgtting, 

building 

managomtm. 

fooofdkooping,* 

•ehoduiing, tte.) 

27. Curriouium matttrt ... 
21. TMohor 

tup«rviilen 

29. Working wUfi 
tiaehors (othor 
than wpMvialen) 

30. Olaoipiino 

31. WorWngwHh 
ttudama (othar 
than dladplina) 

32. Ptim/ 
oommunKy 
raiationa 

33. How long iathaaehoQl day? 

I I P'ua I I I 

(Hra.) (Mnutaa) 



34. During how much of tha lefiooi day ara atudanta in daaaM 
of loma kind? Exetuda homaroom, lunoh, raoaaa. tima 
•pant changing otaaaaa, and atudy haila. 

I I I I I 

(Hra.) (Mnutaa) 

35. What waa your sehool'a awofaga daily tttandanoa rata laat 
yoar? 

I— .1—1 % 

35. On ma awaraga, what pareantaga of tha atudanta onrollad at 
tha bagktningofthaaehoolyaaf araatWanroMatthaaod 
ofthaachoolyaar? 



W^at it tha flnt stap on an annual salary contract senaduia 
for a baglnning taaenar with a bachaior's ctgraa m your 
school diatrlct? GIva aithar tha amount OR tha ranga. :r 
your lehool it nonpublic, provide information aoout your 
•ehool or local adminittrativa unit. (GIva tna amount for 
196Me.) 



OR 



(Amount) 
*l-l-l-l-l«|to$|_j 
(Ranga) 



Quaatiena 35>91 aak about your sehoora taacning jtaft. that it. 
fuiWma staff wtw ipand at laast 7S% of thair tima in a 

daaaroom providing inatruction to atudanta. Oonotinciuda 
taaehar aidaa. 

35. Ho»v many individuala ara on tha taaehing tuff? 
"ISiumbacr' 

QuMtfena 3544. How many taaehara taach aaeh of tha 
teitowing aut^acta? How many of tham hava a apaciaiiat 
oartHleaUon in tha aubjaet? If tha tuta doaa notiaauaa 
«P«o<o«at oartifleation m a aubjact. ehaek tha box in tha third 
column. 

Ofthosa Staiadoas 
taaehing, not itsua 
numbar spaciaiist 
Numbar eartifiad cartifleation 
taaehing in aubjact lorsubjaet 



35. Engilah 

*0. Mat h t ma Uca 

41. Ganaiai aoianca 

42. Stoiogy 

43. Chamlat;y 

44. Phyaiea 



I-I-I 



l-l-l I.I 



I— I— % 



45. How many of tha taaehing staff va mambart of a minority group 
(Bach. Hitpanie, Aaian. Paeiflo Wandar. Amariean india.1. or 
Alaskan Nativa)? 

(NumbarT" 



er|c 
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49. Hew'many of tht tsftetiing tuff trt f tmilt? 

I— .1—1— I 
(Number) 

47. How many of «• totcAing stiff htvo • dogrM boyond mo 
boeholor't dogroo? 

I— I— I—I 
(Numbof) 

4«. On tho tvorago. how many of tho toocAIng stiff tro tbsont 
• onanygivondayinyours^woi? 

I— I— I 
(NMmbor) 

QuotttOM 4t>81. What poreontaga of tho ttaehing staff haa 
taught in your aehoei for oaeh of tho following porioda of timo? 
Total ahouM aqual 100%. 

4t. Laiathanayoara I— I— I I* 

^)f^ 1—1—1—1% 
91. lOyoaraormero I | | | % 

100% 

Quoatiena S2-84. Who ia primarily rasponaiblo for tho feitovving 
oompononta of tho formal toaehor avaluation preeoaa (l.a.. tho 
ragulaify aehaduM. atnjcturad raviow of aooh teaehar'a 
oarformaneo)? Qrde ono numbor on each lino. 

Currlo* 
ulum Oia* 
Aaat ooord./ trict Somo> 
Nc« Prin- pr1n« dapt poraon* ono 
done eipal dpai chair na( aiao 

S2, Raviowof 
taaehar's 

iaaaon plana 1 2 3 4 9 9 

93. OtMOfvatlon 

eftoaching 1 :< 3 4 9 9 

94. Conforonooa 
about taachar'a 

P«rfermanoo 1 2 3 4 9 6 



Quaatfona 99*57. At what Itval is tha Oacision mada rtgardmg 
^ salaction of tha oora instructional matariais m tha following 
•ubjacta? Cirda ena number on aach line. 

Currio* 

Each A ulum 
taadiar group coord./ 
Individ, of dept. Prin. School 

ually taaehara chair cipal district State 



99. English 1 2 

99. Mathematiea 1 2 
97. Sdanoo 1 2 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



5 9 
5 6 

5 6 



QueatlOfM 89-92 aak about praetleea In eleventh grade classes. 
If eleventh grade ia not taught in your sehooi check the oox 
bdew and go to QuaatiOA 93. 

Li Bavonth grade not ttught in thie school. 

99. What ia tha major way your eleventh grade teaching staff is 
organixad? (Exduda ait. muale. piiyaical education, ate.) 

(1) Sdf-eontained daaa-ene teacher teachea the ume 
•tudentaaU or a Significant part of the day. 

(3) Te«m«te«ehing-two or more teachers teach a group 
of atudenta for all or a significant part of the cay. 

(3) Oepartmontallzed situatien-one teacher teaches 
tevoral daasaa of different atudenta. 

Queattena 39-92. Are eleventh graders aaaigned to classes by 
ability (ao that aomo daaaee are highet in average ability than 
othera) m any of the following subjeeta? Orde one numoer on 
each lino. 



99. English . 


Yee No 

1 2 




1 2 


Vie QGwnos 


1 2 


92. Sodai studies/histofy 


1 2 


Questions 63-90 have been omittecl. 
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QtMttien* 91-93. Oom your lehool htv« th« following kinds of 
idcnec labsrateiy faeilitiM? Qrd* on« numbtr on ••eh lln^. 



¥•• 

1 

1 



•1. Sei«nc^ Iftboratofy facilities at tfi« 
back of ona or mora oiaaareoma 

9Z Ona or mora ganarai'purpoaa 
•cianoalaboratorlaa 

93. OnaermoraapadaUtadadane* 
laAeratoriaa (a.g.. for 
Mology.ehamiatiy) 

Question 94 has been omitted. 



Apprommataly what paroantaga of your 
ttudaota ara in aach of tha feliowing Inatructienal programa? 
Piraanta aiioutd total 100%. 



No 
2 



9$. Ganaral program 

N. Acadafflioorooiiaga 
praparatory 

97. Voeationai o< tacAnieai 



I— l^l—l * 
100% 



91. Approximataly wfiat paroantaga of your stiidanta wiU drop 
out of acfHtol bafora graduating? 

99. Approximatafy wfiat paroantaga of your atudanta wiH go on 
to a twKhwar ediaga or vocadenai aef>oo( afiar high acfioer? 

I— 1^1 * 

100. Approximataly what paroantaga of your atudanta will go on 
to a feur-yoar oeilaga. aarvioa aeadamy. or univwaity aftar 
highaehooi? 

I— I— I % 



Quaatlona lOI-ioe. How many studants in your school r«c«(va 
, tach of tfta following spactai saivicas? Entar a numear or zaro 
on aach lina. 



101. Subaidlsad senooi lunen and 
nutrition program 

102. Ramadiai raading instruction . 

1 03. Ramadial mathamatiea instruction 

104. Ehgtiah aa a saoend languaga 

insttuedon 

1 05. Spadal adueadon for ttia 
handieappad 

109. Qftad and talantad aduetdon 



Numbar 



Quaatlona 107-111. How many of tfia following typaa of 
•psdallsls Of sidaa worti in your school? Entar a numoar or 
aaro on aaoh Hna. Uaa dadmai numbara to indicata lasa than 
fulMima aquhralant staff. 



1Q7. Ramadial raading spadaiiata 
1 01. Ramadial mathamadca ipadalista 

109. ailngual/Engilahaaa 
languaga spadaiiata 

110. Spadal adueadon taaehara 

111. TaMharaidaa 



Numbar of 
fuil-tima 
(or fuihtima 
tquivaiant) 
parsonnti 



—I "I— I 



1 1i \rt/hioh of tha following is most typical for spaciai sducaiion 
studanta in your school? 

(1) Attand raguiar daaaaa only 

(2) Attand aonrva spadal and soma raguiar classes 

(3) Attand spadal daaaaa only 

(4) Thara ara no spadal education students in this 
school) 
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ChiMtlMa 1 19*1 IS, Art tht foitewing programs «v«iiil>l« in 
yewr Mheoi for ttudcnta who vo not nativo Engiith tpMktrs? 
Oreto eno numbor on «teh lint. 



Ytt 

1 



1 19. Engiith languagt oeurst dttigntd for 
tptaktrt of tnethtr Itnguigt 

114. Aeeunwfnrtadlngandwritlnaint 
ttudtnt't n«iv« Itnguag* 

114. Ont or mort ooMiaot (t.9., mtthtmttiet. 
tdtnet. teoiti ttuditt) taught in • 
ttudtnt't nativt languagt 



Questions 116-124 havs been omitted. 

QuttttoAt 12S*12t. 00 (tw foliowlno praetiett for Involving 
P«r«ntt«Uttifl your tehool? Qreitont numbtr on taeA lint. 



Me 
8 



las. ftrtntanotifltdafitr2<adiyt 
of untxoutodi 



Ytt 

1 



•No 
2 



■ 12i. Ptrtnisinfernitd halfway through 
tht grading ptriod tf gradtt 
trttow 

127. Ptrtntt notifltd whtn ttudtnt 
ttnttothtofflotthtflm 
tifflt for ditruptivt bthavlor 



121. ntguiarpartm/ttaehtreenftrtnct 
htkl 



1 29. \Miat it tht tittt of tht ptrton 
or ptrtont who f!iltd out this 
qutttiennairt? Qreit all that apply. 



Principal 

Htadmatttr/HtadmlctrtM 

V^Prtndpal. 

Ataittant Principal 

CfMin— Inr 

CurrteuhMn Coordinator, 
Otptitmtnt Htad ... 

Tttehtr „ 

Stcrttary .............................. 

Othtf (Sotctfwt 



VtS 



Tliank you for your eooporatlon. 



PIMM nrturn tho eompfoltd quMtlonnairo to tht WMtat Fltid RtprM«ntativ« for your school or mail to 
Judy Thomt. WMtat, 16S0 RtMireh BM, RockvlUo, MO 20880 
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2nd Version 10/12/87 



SUMMARY OF SCHOOL INFORMATION 
1917 iligji School Tniueript Study 



PSU« 



School Nafflc 



School 



PrtBcipil's Name 



TtltphoM m i 



SECTION I. HAgKnantTMn rsvnnuATtqi^ 

Eatcf, if avtilablf oa School CoatMt Fona; otharwiso ask school: 

1.1 Who at tha school shouM you eoniact to iatroduea younalf? 

(FTaaa) ^ 

U Who at tba school wUI ba your coatact fOR 

a. Locasiai tha NAEF listi? 



Obtiiaiai Use of allgibia haadicappad, or spwial adueatioa studaaa?* 



d. Obttialai inascripcK 

For aoahaad^sapipad snidaao? 

For haadicapr^ studaati? 

a. Whaa should you coatact tha school? 



ao-NAEF-liit school!, obtaiaiat a list of aUgibla studaots for sampiing? 




'AlMilupj.r tr'i 
MbMl iMMctlM is Uui yaw. 




m4 M as (BdhrVhMlM IdMatiMal 




M • UMii Mil mbm *M ir er in iht lUn 
ui (HP) Um cutM tiM (tudMi'i high 
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section:. SPECTAL PHOCTPtmpc AKm ^pT^ AMr.PMrxfp s 



For Maiiiiidicapp«d snidtaa? 
For htadicapptd studtao? 




22 If school requira pvfotal ponaiaioa. doseribo proetdura required. 




WUl school uM Um Wetttt 
IJYts Type of littii! ^ 

UNO 



perminioo IctM? 



« Required 



2J Aay other spedil imaf e»«qa? 



I 
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SECTIONS. AVAILABILITV OF NAVf [.jypj 

*•« « Mc««y for ..», ,1,. N^2P 

a. Snidflnc Lastiat Fomu 

(SLPj) a, B, tsd C ij y« ij No 

b. Adffliaiscniioa SeMulM |j Y« |j No 

U If no to 3.1» did you draw a sow ampla of aoaJitiidieappwl studtaa? 

IJ Y« IJ No 

3.3 Sumoariat aay spMial safflpliri pnetdium that wtrt diieussad with your Field 
SuptrvMor and mad for this sch* 4k wiui your Fiew 



SECTION 4. CQlTRSlg 

^'^ 7ch^P * ^"^^ ^'^^ descripUoni aa part of your materials for the 

IJ Ym (4.2) IJ No (4.3) 

Cmckim's^So^^l': """"" " CATALOO/TRANSCRIPT 
4.3 If no, request a course catalog, then review it using the PROJECT CHECKLIST. 
g'SS'iarg IZ Sy^SJiTr** ^ 

e^ntiifdS?*^*""***^ " " (••8" »he 

IJ TWi School IJ Other schools as weU 

IF FOR OTHER SCHOOLS AS WELL: Which, if any of the courses in this catalog 

b. Does this catalog contain the courses for aU four grades (9 through 12)7 
U Ves 

I J No » Obtain other catalogs 

SiHil^r ^''"^ of school - 

courses of the following types 

■ special education courses? 

U Y« 

(J No - Obtain special education catalogs 

■ vocational education courses? 

IJ Ves 

IJ No - Obtain vtcational education caMlogs. especially for area 
vocational/technical centers 
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d. 



^re other eounes available to the class of 1987 while they were in this schooP 
Th« la, are there some catalogs for earlier years that would be helpful to us n 
de^jribini eounes tnat were available then but are no longer la the current 

U Yes — obtain those catalogs 
IJ No 



^?!L"f T"*" ^^5°°° abbreviations of course titles the Westat coders will encounter 




4.6 



U Ves IJ No 



4.7. 



U V« IJ No 

^r,lS*«f.h?Lil!!^*'" ?! distinguish between different 

versions of the same course? (e.g., honon, remedial, special educaUon, etc.) 

IJYes I J No 
IF YES, write aa explanation here or in the course catalog: 
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(NOTE la some schools, teache/ names iAdieate whether a coune like English is 
reiular or hoaors English. Determine whether this is the case In your srhcol; if so. 
obtain teacher lists and note, in the cataloi, what teachers a^-e responsible for 
speciai sections like honon, remedial, etc.) 



4.S SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSES. 

a. Review the special education course descHptions with your special education 
contact for the school Note beside each count which of the followiag categorizes 
best deseribei ic 

SP-a section of a regular course that is limited to speciiU education students 
SP-b life sitilb/fuoctional course 
SP-e special services/resource course 

b. Are there courses in the catalog (or on the transcript) with the term "Resource" in 
the title thai are NOT special education courses? 

IJ Yea IJ No 

IF YES, be sun that you do NOT mark those courses "SP 

4.9 LOCATION OF COURSES. Are all couiies students can take offered on campus, and 
only on campus, at tbt home high school? 

IJ Yei (skip to REMEDUL AND HONORS COURSES, below) 
IJ No 

For each course that is offered off campus, note in the course catalog its location, using 
the foUowmg codec 

Loc-1 Ares vocational/ technical center 
Loc-2 Special education center 
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Loe-3 Off campui, it taotht r iocicioR 



Loc-4 MulUplt loeitio», caa iaeluda •On Campua" aloai with oihtr locacions. 

^MPLE: tf tufo repair ia offcirad oa eaapin, at tha araa voeaciooal eenter..aA(l 
at tha special tdueaiioa caatar, you would mark it •Loc-4\ 



4.10 REMIDIAL AND HONORS COURSES. 



a. Ooaa cha school have aay counaa that ara cgaiidarad raoiadial eounas? 
U Yaa U No 

^' A»£^"*^J!;S?.iy* ^ coaiidarwJ hoaon counaa? (Honors 

doaa aot meluda "Advaacad nacaoaaf baciuaa Wasiat haa a difftraat way of 
codaat thoaa counaa.) 

U Yaa IJ No 

ZuHSi^JE^^?^ THl PRECEDINO 2 QUESTIONS, aoia ia tha catalog thosa 
counaa (or soctioaa of courm) that ara coasidatad ramadial (REM) or hooon (HON) 



IiILS2"?!S^^?!?^ ^ ^ LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH). Can the 



U Vaa IJ Nd 
IF YES, Bota thoaa counaa ia tha eaiilot, Bsiof tha coda *LM." 




SECTIONS. sTfttTfTTfpp DP Twr «nfnnT rrnY 

. cltti ptriods a day, not counting lunch or 



5.1 A 'typisii- llth inda snidcai hai 

study halL ~JS) 



52 Tha maxlfflum aumbar of ciaa pariods a studcBC ia this scJsix)! ouy taice each day is 



5.3 Tha fflioimuiB auaibar of clan pariods a studaat may taka each day is 

5.4 Tha typical class pariad lasts how maay miautas? 



SECTION 6. gRBnrpg 

£!!2^/J2!f2r*, "^'''.""y '^"W * ^ «hool earn for a 

coiuaa that coaiistad of a si ailt elisi period, lastiat tha whola school year? 

iS^ha'STSLS^ i^y^ iO caditi. If tha raspoasa is another number, ma.e 

6.2 b a *endic" for special adueatioa studaats defiaad tha same as above? 
U Yes 

U txplaia aay diffaraaeat ia dafiaitloQt of cradits: 
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SECTION?. UhmEHgrAMniNG Twr T^^|^«j^j^ypj..j 



7.1 How can Weatat coders identify special education 



eounes on the tranaerinM ? 





7.3 Grades oa Transcripts. 

1. What fradiai system is used oa the transeripts? (A. B. C. etc^ numbers, other )? 




b. 



IS-??SL:^.?:£.^^"^ by indicating the possible 



grades from highest to lowest 

•100. 90.....10.01 
"«J.6.S.4.3.2.n 




c. Is the same grading sj'stem used for special education students? 
U Ves Ij No 
If aot, explain the system that is used: 
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SECTION 8. GRADfTATTn Nf RgQUTRPMPJ^ 

8.1 Check here if gnduation requirements are specified elsewhere and describe where they 

u 



Graduation Requirements are in: 



OTHERWISE. COMPLETE QUESTIONS 8.2 THROUGH 8.7. 
S sraduate with a "basic' diploma (m honors, voc. ed.. 



8.2b. What are tiie graduation requirements: (list of subjects below) 
English/Lantuage Arts: . 
Math: 



Computer Science: 



Social Studies/History: 
Science: 



Foreign Language: 
Physical Education: 
Other (Specify): _ 



r "^^^ ^* «<»«i'««wts? (e.g.. 1 credit of fine arts will 
subsutute for 1 credit of computer science) "* 



8.4 Are there other kinds of diplomas available? If yes, how do the requirements vary? 



8.5 Do these requirements apply to 4 yean of high school? |J Yea |J No, 
specify 



8.6 What is the total number of credits required for students completing a vocational 
program? 



8.7 Are there grade requirements for graduation? If so, what? 



8.8 Is there a state or district competency test that is required for graduation? 
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PSU#: 



School #: 



ADDENDUM TO SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT 
1987 HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT STUDY 



P«8» ol 



STUDENTID#: 



Use the space below to copy over course Information no! on the student's transcript and/or Infomiatlon Hleglt)le on the transcript. 




(Ovwforlmtnictfont) 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING AOOENOUM TO SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT 
HSlSSlSdteS^ *" Addendum, rWBnIlhBlP nilirHwri that nvitch the Addendum to a transcript In me 
Um tha Addendum for the Wlowing situations: 

* !Il^rl?IiI?"'f-!ff 'Df^T'P'^.tf '"'"'"fl 'n'o"^tlon from the student's 
TOTWETTvSsC^^^^ COMPLETE ALL COLUMNS FOR EACH COURSE BEING ADDED 

* SUi*^ "ISJi'l®"?.**' ^^^'^ 'or each course does not appear on student transcrlots 
t^^!^ ^ ^"^^ ^ ^^^oo') AND It Is not 4ssible to ecoS t^e 
i22S!2S;'*?'Jlt*'*'^'*P*- COMPLETE THE COURSE TITLE COLUMN AND THE 
APPROPRIATE COLUMN(S) CORRESPONDING TO THE ADDITIONAL INFORM^^^^ 

• The be^ copy of the transcript that you can obtain contains illegible information or part of the 
Information was cut.off during copying. COPY THE TITLE OF THE AFFECTED COURSP^r^ 
AUTHE ILLEGIBLE/MISSING INFORMATION FOR T>iE COURSE(S^^^^^ COURSE(S) AND 

Use the columns on the Addendum as follows: 

* grade/level (i.e., 9. 10. 11. or 12) or the School year (I.e.. 
82^. 83^. 84^. 85-66. or 86-67) If grade level Is not available. 

• fifiucaaiito - Enter the title of the course exaetiv a« it ann eaw m thA .^ttir^op^'^ 

• SflMlai Infgfniflttfin - use this column, and the appropriate codes, to indicate the following: 

SP Special Education only 

LM Language Other than English 

00 Off campus 

H Honors Course or Section 

R Remedial Course or Section 

o,il!rJy>!!f[r^'^i^ " °' ^'^^^ student earned for the course. Be sure to 

enter the decimal point if partial credits were given. 

&r thTco'uT'' ^' ^^^J «^"^^/^^s 
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PROJECT CHECKLIST 
1987 High School Transcript Siudy 



_ School Name- 
School #: 



Supervisor '"''"^'^^'''^ ''^^^^ or a source identified by you or your Fidd 

SECTION A. COMPREHENSIVENESS OF SCHOOL COURSE CATALOG 
Al. Does the course catalog(s) contain descrinrinm of the courses? 
Yes 

No (The items below should refer to the set of transcripts 

for the school, rather than to the course catalog.) 

^o!?^ i **»?J»^a'08 contains fliibt the courses that the class of 

1987 could take. (You may have to cross out some courses) ,_, 



f«H.1/Q"'.i[ includes courses for- all four high school 
grades (9 - 12) or if you have obtained catalogs for all four years 



I ! 



(If the catalog for this school does not include the courses for all four 
high school grades (9 - 12). obtain catalogs or course descriptions for 

S?"tirdL?4T)^ ^'^^ «»»oo'» 

A4. Check here if all applicable course catalogs have been obtained and are 
included in the package that goes to Westat 



This includes: 

■ all types of courses (regular, vocational, special education); 
• ail grade levels (9 through 12); 

■ all course locations (on campus, off campus); 

■ course lists for previous years, if necessary and available. 

HOW MANY SEPARATE LISTS ARE INCLUDED? 
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SECTION B. ADDITIONAL INFORMATION TO BE OBTAINED ON COURSE LISTS 

Bl. Explanation of abbreviations used in the course list or likely to be 

encountered on the transcripts ' , , 

B2. Explanation of school course or section numbering systems, if numbers 
appear in the catalog and can be matched with numbers on the 
transcripts I ^ 

(Obtain from the school coordinator an explanation of course numbering 
system, including any meaningful prefixes and suffixes or special 
numbers used for special education counes.) 

fl^^^J- EDUCATION COURSES. The catalog indicates, or notation 
("Sr) has been made of, which courses are for special education 
students only j I 

B4. Each special education course has been identified with one of the codes 

below J J 

SP-a section of a regular course that is limited to special 
education s.iedents 

SP b life skills/functional course 

SP«e special services/resource course 

(For definitions, see Glossary of the Field Rep Training Manual.) 

B5. LOCATION OF COURSES. Check here if all courses students can take 

are offered only on campus at the heme high school \ ( 

If th-» above is not checked, notation has been made, in the course 
catalog, next to each course which is offered off campus, according to 
the codes below » ' I j 

Loc-1 Area vocational/technical center 
Loc-2 Special education center 
Loc-3 Off campus, at another location 

Loc-4 Location varies, any combination of the above and/or 
"On Campus' 

EXAMPLE: if auto repair is offered on campus, at the area 
vocational center, and at the special education 
center, you would mark it "Loc-4". 

B6. REMEDIAL AND HONORS COURSES. The catalog indicates, or 
notation ("REM" and "HON") has been made of. which courses or 
sections are considered remedial or honors courses I | 
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HSTS . SHIPPING TRANSMITTAL FORM 

INSTRUCTIONS: FILL OUT FOR EACH SCHOOL AND SHIPMENT. 

PSU #: Field Representative: 

School #: School Name: 

• I 

Date Shipped: SOURCE OF NON-HANDICAPPED SAIVIPLE: □ NAEP LISTS 

□ NEW LIST (SLF-D) 

1 . TRANSCRIPTS NON-HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

1) Total No. Expected: 

2) No. In This Shipment: 

3) No. Unavailable: 

2. TRANSCRIPTS - HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

1) Total No. Expected: 

2) No. In This Shipment: 

3) No. Unavailable: 

3. -SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES 

1) Total No. In Sample: 

2) No. In This Shipment: 

3) No. Unavailable: 

4. ANNOTATED COURSE UST(S) 

□ In This Shipment □ To Be Sent □ Shipped Previously 

5. IS SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRES REQUIRED? 
(See Student Sampling Form): 

□ No. not required 

□ Yes, and included in this shipment 

□ Yes, but not included because: 

Copies: White - Wesfat Yellow - Supervisor Pink - Field Rep. 
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1987 HIGH SCHQQT. TP ^gCRIPT fiTTTnV 

Transcript Reimbursement Form 



School Name: 



iMailing Addross: 
City, State: 



Number of transcripts: 



.Zip Code:. 
- $_ 



Date 



signature of Registrar or Admissions Officer — 

Please return all copies of this form, one coov will he 
returned to you with your payment. ® 

SEND TO: Westat, Inc. — Attention: Helen Price 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Roc]cville, Maryland 20850 



Charge: 958405 
Approved by: 



FOR WESTAT USE ONLY 
Check #:_ 
^ Date: 



Date: 



Amount $ 



mi^: to Accounting; XsUfiw: to Project; to School 
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APPENDIX D 



MODIFICATIONS TO THE CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSES (CSSC) 



I. Revisions and Additions to tlie Classification of Secondaiy School Courses 

II. Special Education Course Classification and Coding System 



Modifications were developed by: 



Poliqr Studies Associates 
1718 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
Becky J. Hayward, Project Db^ctor 

and 

Westat, Inc. 
1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 
Judy M. Thome, Project Dh-ector 



This work was supported by: 



1987 High School Transcript Study 
National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 
Andrew Kolstad, Project Officer 



Vocational Education 

Support and Analysis Center, Task 5 
National Assessment of Vocational Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
Dorothy Shuler, Project Officer 
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Revtslona and Addlcions co che 
Siflcaelon of fii^en^^^rv Schftn] , r;>^Mr«f'"' (CSSC) 



01. AGRIBUSINESS AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

• 01.01 AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 

01.0171 Agricultural Cooparatlvas 
Agricultural Cooparaelvs Education Z 

01.0172 Agricultural Cooperatlva Education II 

01.0182 SOEP - Supervised Occupational 
Eacperlaneo Prograa 

Agricultural related bualnesa operation 
Individual study 



01.04 AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROCESSING 

01.0411 Agricultural Products and Processing I 

preparation of Mat, dairy, poultry and 
proifuce for aarket. as well as aspects of 
quality control and aarketlng 

01.0412 Agricultural Products and Processing II 

01.0421 Agricultural Products and Processing - 
Cooperative Education 

01.06 HORTICULTURE 

01.0661 Horticulture Power Equipment Operation and 
Maintenance 

Horticultural Mechanics I 

01.0662 Horticultural Mechanics II 
Horticultural Mechanics - Cooperative 
Education 

02. AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 

02.02 ANIMAL SCIENCES 

02.0262 Koraeshoeing/Farrler Training 

Piopar use of farrier tools; operation and 
■alntenance of a forge; leg and hoof anatooy 

o l&S 
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02.0271 Small Anioal Production I 



02.0272 SmmII AdImI Production II 

SmII Aaiafil Production - Cooperativo 

Edusstlon 

RENEWABLE NATURAL RESOURCES 

03.02 CONSERVATION AND REGULATION 

03.0212 SnvlronMntal Hmgn—nt I 



igeaont and pYotoctlon of natural 
roEiurcea; balancing tha fUhmtnAn of 
■ultlpla uaa; criaaa raaponaoa; federal 
regulations 

03.0213 EonrlronMntal Manageaent II 



03.0221 EnvlronBental Manageaent - Cooperative 
Education 

03.05 FORESTRY AND RELATED SCIENCES 

03.0521 Forestry - Vbrk Bsperlenee 

Forestry - Cooperati've Education 

03.07 MARINB MAfUyBBODIT AND OCBAINXaAFnr 



03.0711 Marine Managenent/Oeeanography I 
Marine Teehnologf I 



entry level skills in aarine nanageaent vlth 
opportunity to focus on areas including 
hatchery aanageaent, asrine biology, aarine 
construction, asrine engineering, aarine 
geology, oceanography, navigation, seaaanshlp, 
vater cheaistry and water aicrobiology 



03.0712 Marine Manageaent/Oeeanography II 
Marine Technology II 

AREA AND ETHNIC STUDIES 

OS. 01 AREA STUDIES 

05.0139 Pacific Ria Nations 



all nations situated on the Facifie Ocean - 
geography, natural resources, people, 
cultures, trade patterns, political relations 
with neighbors 
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OS. 0140 Caiudlaii Axmm Studies 

o£ CaiiAda, pMt cad present, political, 
siacisl end econo«le fsetors, relations with 
tbe US sad OK and other countries 



OS. BUSXNE^IS AND MAKAGEMEMT 

06.01 BUSI2VESS AMD HANACEMEMT, GENERAL 

06.0111 Business Introduction 

Business Careers Overrie«. 

06.02 ACCOUNTING 

06.0211 Accoucting/Business NAnageaent 



overview of careers in both of these fields 
and training in introduetory related skills 



06.03 BANKING AND FINANCE 

06.0321 ImI BstAte Finance 



concepts c«f real entate finance, fixed 
■ortgages, adjuatsble rate mortgages, 
finsaeing ps«ikases for real etitate developoent 
prlxary and secondarj aarkat, lending 
institution qualifying buyers 



06.0331 Consuaer Landing 



concepts of eonsuner finsaee sad lending, 
buyer credit <iualifieationa, interest rates, 
full disclosure of eonsuMr credit histories, 
laws and regulations governing lending 



07. BUSINESS AND OFnCE 

07.01 ACCOUNTING, BOOmEPING , AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
07.0121 Accounting I 

basic accounting; accounting cycle; 
depreciation; accruals; accounting theory; 
debit and credit; coaputerized accounting and 
spreadsheet 
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07.0122 Accounting II 
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advanced accounting; business ovjiiership; 
simulations; aanagerial accounting; 
partnership and eorporats accounting; cost 
accounting; advanced com»uterlzad accounting 
and spreadsheet 



07.0151 Recordkeeping I 



business records procedures; financial 
transactions; petty cash; purchase cycle; 
snail businesses; customer billing and sales 
systems; eoi^uterlzed recordkeeping 



07.0152 Recordkeeping II 



advanced business recordkeeping; Journalizing; 
financial statements; payroll; advanced 
computerized recordkeeping 



07.0153 Personal Recordkeeping (formerly 32.0101) 
Home Finance 

personal bookkeeping skills, simple business 
records; persons'* finance 

07.02 BANKING AND RELATED FINANCIAL PROGRAMS 

07.0201 Banking & Financial Careers 

overview end introductory skills In banking 
and related financial Industry areas 

07.0241 Bank Data Entry Occupations 

07.0251 Banking ind Financial Careers • Cooperative 
Education 

07.03 BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING AND RELATED PROGRAMS 

07.0351 Data Entry Operator I 

07.0352 Data Entry Operator II 
07.0371 Peripheral Computer Operator 

laser, Impact printer operation 

07.04 OFFICE SUPERVISION AND MANAGEMENT 
07.0413 Busl^ss English 3 
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07.0414 Business English 4 



07.06 SECRETARIAL AND RELATED FROGRAHS 



07.0613 Speed Writing (fonerly 32.0116) 

Shorthand for College; Note taking; College 
Notehand 

07.0643 Word Processing III 

Advanced Word Processing Applications 

07.0661 Legal Office Procedures 
Legal Secretary 

07.0662 Court Reporter 



entry level skills for court reporting; 
legal and technical tens; English for court 
reporters; recordkeeping for court reporters; 
anatoay and aedlcal terainology; 
Jurisprudence; Bachine laboratory 



07.0681 Legal/Medical Office Procedures 

eoabined course introducing both legal and 
. aedical office procedurea 



07.07 TYPING, GENERAL OFFICE, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 



C8.01 APPAREL AND ACCESSORIES MARKETING 



08.0131 Fashion Merchandising - Cooperative 
Education I 

08.0132 Fashion Merchandising - Cooperative 
Education II 



07.0671 



Medical 'Office Procedures 
Medical Secretary 



07.0731 Office Procedures 1 
Autoaated Office I 



07.0732 Office Procedures 2 
Autouted Office II 



08. 



MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 



08.03 



ENTREPRENEURSHIP 



08.0321 



Junior Achievement 
Student-Operated Coaipany 
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08.06 



FOOD MASXETING 



08.0611 Food HArketlng/Distribution Overview 

08.0612 Grocery MexiageMne 
Uholesale/BetAll Grocery Operation 



supervisory skills; htaien relations; checkout 
■anageaent; store accounting; aerchandising; 
scan operations; store Maintenance; storeroon 
and backstock; ordering and receiving; 
grocery, seat, dairy, frozen food departaents 



08.0621 Food Marketing - Cooperative Education I 

08.0622 Food Marketing - Cooperative Education II 



08.0781 Telephone Service Representative 



entry level skills as telephone service 
representative; huaen relations; fielding 
euitoaer inquiries and coaplaints; aarketing 
telephone services; billing and collection 



08.0782 Telephone Directory Assistant 



entry level skills as telephone directory 
assistant, coaputerized directory procedures, 
telephone etiquette, huaan reflations 



08.0811 Coaputer Sales Representative 



sales principles and training, introduction to 
coaputers and software, coaputer applications, 
ciae aenageaent, coaputer store aaiiageaent 



08.0911 Orientation to Hoapitality Careers 



introduction to the hospitality industry 
including hotels, aotels, restaurants, 
convention services, food and beverage 



08.07 



GENERAL MARKETING 



08.09 



HOSPITALITY AMD RECREATION MARKETING 
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08.0921 Hospltellty Sales Z 



sarkotlng hospitality services; huaan 
relations; eustoeer concerns; organizing and 
■anaglng events (banquets, conferences, sports 
events); record- keeping; advertising 

08.0922 Hospitality Sales II 



08.11 TSANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL HARKETING 

08.0121 Entertaineent Park/Tourisa - Cooperative 
Education 

custOMsr relations and entertaliaMnt park 
service pr<i>vlsion; Meting the public; 
crisis Buuuigeaent; special needs groups; 
tour groups; special events - on site 
experience 



COMMUNICATIONS 

09.01 COMMUNICATIONS, GENERAL 

09.0121 Intercultural Cosmieatiomi 

.hov patterns of cn—iii I cation vary froa 
culture to culture; probleu that can arise in 
intercultural co—mtcation; ways of bridging 
cross-cultural coHunlcations gaps 

09.06 RADIO/TELEVISION NEWS BROADCAST 

09.0612 Careers in Radio A«levis ion Broadcasting 

introductory coabination course incltiding 
overview of both radio and television 
broadcasting and careers in those fields 



09.08 SPECIAL LANGOAGES 

09.0811 Sign Language I/Slgnlng I 

09.0812 sign Language Il/Signlng II 
09.0921 Braille Coammications 
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09.0831 Cryptography 

daciphering codas and saerat characters, 
spaclal aneodad languages (Morse Code), 
vpaelal teehniquaa £or breaking codas, history 
of cryptography 

COMMUNIC/ITIONS TECHNOLOGISS 

10.01 COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES 

10.0173 Television Production 3 

10.0174 Television Production 4 

10.0191 Radio/Television Production I 

• « 

coebined course in radio and television 
production techniques, including introduction 
to audio and visual recording equipaent; 
prograa developing; Bizlng and editing 

10.0192 Radio/Tel«vi«ion Production IZ 

interaediate level eoabined course In radio 
and television production techniques 

COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 

11.01 COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SCIENCES, GENERAL 

11.0151 Artificial Intelligence 

defining thought; history, principles and 
state of the art of Mchine- generated thought; 
future generations of coaputers; liaits of 
potential; prograaaing coaputers to "think* 

11.02 COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 

11.0213. Coaputer ProgroaMlng III 

advanced coaputer prograaalng 

11.0231 PASCAL. Introductlon/PASCAL I 

11.0232 Advanced PASGAVPASCAL II 

11.0141 BASIC, Introductlon/BASIC I 

11.0142 Advanced BASIC/BASIC II 

8 
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11.0251 COBOL. Introduction/COBOL Z 

11.0252 Advanced COBOL/COBOL ZZ 
11.0261 LOGO, Zntroduetioa 

11.0271 BfG Programing, Introduction 

11.0313 Data Processing, Advanced 
Data Proceaalng, Intamahlp 

11.0321 Computer PrograMing - Cooperative Education 

12. CONSUMER, PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 

12.01 DRYCLEANZNG AND LAUNDERZNG SERVICES 

12.0111 Dry Cleaning I 

12.0112 Dry Cleaning II 

12.04 PERSONAL SERVICES 

12.0411 .Cosnetology/Estfaetieian 

12.0414 Cosaetology - Cooperative Education I 

12.0415 CoaMtology - Cooperative Education II 

12.05 GENERAL SERVICES 

12.0511 General Services Occupations I 

overview of service oecupationa, including 
varehousing/laundry/building 
■aintenance/grounda Baintenance; exploratory 
entry- level Job skills 

12.0512 General Services Occupations II 

12.0513 General Services Occupations III 

12.0514 General Servicea Occupations IV 

12.0521 Building & Grounds Maintenance 
Oec«q»ations I 

introduction to coebined areas of building and 
grounds uintenance 

12.0522 Building & Grounds Maintenance 
Occupations II 
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12.0523 Building & Ground* MAlataaaace 
OccupAtloiw III 



14. ENGINEERING 

14.01 ENGINEERING. GENERAL 

14.0111 Urlentatlon ta Engineering » 
Pre-Engineering 

overvlev of wmth, seieneo, end technical 
•klllfl needed for p! irmiing careers in 
engineering 

14.02 AEROSPACE, AERONAUTICAL. AND ASTRONAUTICAL 
14.0211 Aerospace Materials 

14.0221 Aerospace Engineering Design 
14.04 ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 

14.0411 Strength of Materials - Architectural 
14.12 ENGINEERING RELATED 

14.1211 Instrunentation Physics I 

principles o£ pneuwitic, hydr&ulic, 
electronic, and Mechanically operated devices 

14.1212 Instrunentation Physics II 

14.1213 Instrunentation Physics III 

14.1214 InstruMntation Physics Vf/A^anoied Placement 
14.19 MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

14.1911 Strength of Materials - Mechanical Technology 

stress and strain analysis, both elastic and 
plastic, vith enphasis on resistance and 
equilibriuB of force systena, elastic analysis 
of azially loaded Beab«?a, cotmeccors, beams 
and coluBiu 
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14.20 METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 



14.2011 Netallurgy/Povdsr Metal Basics 

properties, testing «ad inspection of basic 
Metals 

14.26 SURVEYING AND MAPPING SERVICES 
14.2611 Cartography 

the arf of aap aaklng; types of pti^jectlotis; 
topographic notation; history of napping 
tAchniques; translating satellite phAtography 
into Baps 

ENGINEERING AND ENGINEERING -ROUTED TECHNOLOGIES 

15.01 ARCHITECTUSAl. TECHNOLOGIES 

15 « GUI Structural Engineering Technician 

furtdasMutalj^ of math, drafting and 
a:cehitectural problea- solving; Job-oriented 
instruction in design-drafting, structural 
stcbilitiy, strength of isaterials, structural 
coiapon«nt8 and other technical aspects of 
eonstrwfiting bridges, high-ri8«t buildingjj. and 
other structures 

15.02 CIVIL TECHNOLOGIES 

15.0221 Civil Engineering Technologies 

fundoMNentals of Hath, drafting tmA engineering 
problea-solving; Job oriented iroitruction 
incXudixsg design-drafting, surveying, 
co«p«itationa; »j&£:ftajlal8 inspection, nodeling 
and Rapping for road construction, residential 
subdi^sions , shopping centers, daaa, 
airports, and other large ('trojects 

15.03 ELECTRICAL AND ELECrHONIC TECHNOLOGIES 

15.0333 ElectroK&ics Fabrication 

design, assembly, and troxible-shoociag 
■icrocoaputer interface circvdts 
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15.0341 Electrieal/Eleetronlea Baginearlng Technician 



cofdblned couma In both alectr'aal and 
•leetronle aagiiMarlng technologies preparing 
■tudanta to dtalgn and draft electrical and 
electronic circuitry, developaent and testing 
of equlpaant and apeclflcatlons vrltlng 



15.04 ELECTROMECHANICAL IMSTRUMENTATIOM AMD MAINTENANCE 
15.0411 Electromechanical Technology I 



design and development of electromechnlcal 
devices and systems; plant automation; 
automation control systems; servomechanisms ; 
robotics 



15.0412 Electromechanical Technology II 
15.0431 Computer-Assisted Design/Drafting (CAD) 

use of the computer In drafting and design 
15.05 ENVIRONKENTAL CONTROL TECHNOLOGIES 

15.0.^11 Environmental Control Technologies 



application of scientific principles to 
temperature and humidity control; design of 
heating and cooling syatems; pollution and 
corrosion control; alternative energy 
appllcatlonm and energy-conscious design 

15.06 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION TECHNOLOGIES 



15.0601 Indu'^trlal Reaearch & Development 
Product Creatlon/Iiq>rovement 

Induatrlal/productlon problem solving; 
applied creativity; inventions 

15.0611 Tnc^ 'itrial Production Technology I 
Manu^xcturlng Process Technology I 

15.0^12 Industrial Production Technology II 
Nanufacturlng Proceaa Technology II 

15.08 MECHANICAL AND RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 




15.0811 AutoMtlve Dtalgn & Technology 

fundaaentala of autoaotl^ design; use of the 
coaputer; pzlnelples of aerodynaaics ; fuel 
efficiency 

15.0821 Mechanical Engineering Technology 

introduction to careers and skills in 
engineering technology; slid* rule application 
to probleii solTlng; programing digital 
conputera uaing BASIC; developing prograaa to 
aolve engineering probl« 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

16/ FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MULTIPLE EMPHASIS 

16.0125 Trauaitional English 

brush-up instruction to enable atudent to 
■ake the transition to regular English classes 

16.02 AfHICAN (NON-SEMETIC) LANGUAGES 

16.0221 Anharic 1 (Ethiopian) 

16.0222 Aiduric 2 

16.03 ASIATIC LANGUAGES 
16.0314 Cantonese 4 

16.0336 Foreign Language Contract - Japanese 
Independent Study 

16.04 BALTO- SLAVIC LANGUAGES 

16.0451 Finnish 1 

16.0452 Finnish 2 

16.0453 Finnish 3 

16.0454 Finnish 4 
16.06 GREEK 

16.0622 Modem Greek 2 

16.0623 Modem Greek 3 

16.0624 Modem Greek 4 
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16.0631 



ClMsical Greek 1 



16.0632 



ClMsieel Greek 2 



16.0633 



Clessleal Greek 3 



16.0634 



ClAMleel Greek A 



16. II 



SEMITIC 



LANGUAGES 



16.1115 Arebie 1 

16.1116 Arable 2 

16.1117 Arabic 3 

16.1118 Arabic 4 

16.1119 Foreign Languege Contract - Arabic Independent 



Study 

16.12 INDO-EOROPEAN lAMGOAGES. OTHER 

16.1211 Turkiah 1 

16.1212 Turkiah 2 

16.13 NONEMGLISU LANGUAGES FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS 

16.1311 Spaniah for Native Speakers 1 

16.1312 Spaniah for Native Speakers 2 

16.1313 Spanlab for Native Speakers 3 

16.1314 Spaniah for Native Speakers 4 

16.1315 Spaniah for Native Speakers 5/AF 

16.1321 Portugueae for Native Speakers 1 

16.1322 Portugueae for Native Speakera 2 

16.1323 Portugueae for Natiw Speakr**8 3 
.16.1324 Portugueae for Native Speakers 4 

16.1331 Itslian for Native Speakers 1 

16.1332 Italian for Native Speakers 2 

16.1333 Italian for Native Speakera 3 
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16.1341 Japanese for Native Speakers 1 

16.1342 Japanese for Native Speakers 2 

16.1343 Japanese for L^ative Speakers 3 

16.1351 Chinese for Native Speakers 1 

16.1352 Chinese for Native Speakers 2 

16.1353 Chinese for Native Speakers 3 

ALLIED HEALTH 

17.02 DIAGNOSTIC AND TREATMENT SERVICES 

17.0211 Flrsl: Aid 

CPR and First Aid 
Eaersency Medical Technician 

17.0221 ERG Techaicim 

principles of operations and adadnlstration of 
electrocardiograwi; patient vital signs; 
interpretation of EKG readings; 
troubleshooting 

17.04 MENTAL HEALTH/HUMAN SERVICES 

17.0431 Mental Health Worker 
Psychiatric Aide 



entry- level training in Mental health 
assistance; theories of mtal and eMtional 
disorders; basic non-proiessional crisis 
intervention; behavior Banagenent 



17.05 MISCELLANEOUS ALLIED HE/xTH SERVICES 

17.0522 Central Service Technician 

equipaent decontanination, packing, 
sterilizing, storage and distribution 
of aedlcal equipaent and supplies 

17.0592 Health Occtipations - Cooperative Education I 

17.0593 Health Occupations - Cooperative Education II 
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17.02 OPHTHALMIC SERVICES 



17.0711 Optical Services Assistant 

entryaevel training to assist optonetrlst in 
vision exaainations ; care and use of glasses 
and contact lenses; assistance in fraoe 
selection; adjustaent and repair of glasses 



HEALTH SCIENCES 
18.14 PHARMACY 



18.1411 Fharaacy Technician 

training to assist in pharaacy operation; 
■ixing and dispensing prescribed nedicines; 
co^Mund preparation; procuresMnt, storage, 
and issuance of pharaaceutical suiterials and 
stqiplies 



18.18 PRE-MEDICINE 

18.1801 Medical Ethics 

study of current ethical issues in aediclne 
including teminal patient care, euthanasia, 
Nobel Laureate spena banking, patenting bio- 
genetic organisas 

VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 

20.01 CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING HOh£ ECONOMICS 

20.0126 Current Issues in Child Developoent 

including the special needs child 
(gif ted/handieappi<d) ; coping with divorce; che 
single-parent howi; Latch-key children; coping 
with death and dying; child abuse 

20.0188 Nutrition/Fitness Foods 

20.0193 Hoae Economics - Cooperative Education I 

20.0194 Hoae Econonlcs - Cooperative Education II 
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20.02 CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE MANAGEMENT AND SERVICES 

20.0251 Teacher Alde/Eleaeiitazy 

20.0252 Teacher Aide/Secondary 

pre-vocational training in teacher assiatance 
at the aecondazy level 

20.0261 Child Care ■ Cooperative Education I 

20.0262 Child Care - Cooperative Education II 

20.03 CLOTHING, APPAREL, AND TEXTILES HANAGEMENT, PRODUCTION 
AND SERVICES 

20.0314 Clothing Occupationa - Cooperative Education I 

20.0315 Clothing Occupationa • Cooperative 
Education II 

20.04 FOOD PRODUCTION, MANAGEMENT, AND SERVICES 

20.0413 Food Serviees/Reataurant Manageaent 

coordination of food service activities; cost 
estiaationa; recordkeeping; personnel 
supervision; ({uality' and service onnitoring; 
• dining rooe, bar, and banquet operations 

20.05 HOME FURNISHING AND EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT, PRODUCTION AIJD 
SERVICES 

20.0571 Home Service Assisting I 

20.0572 Hoae Service Assisting II 

20.0573 HoMG Service Asst - Cooperative Ed I 

20.0574 Hose Service Asst - Cooperative Ed II 

20.06 INSTITUTIONAL, HOME MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORTING SERVICES 

20.0641 Companion to the Aged 
Geriatrics I 

20.0642 Geriatrics II 

Senior Citizen Services Director 

20.0643 Geriatrics - Cooperativfit Education I 

20.0644 Geriatrics - Cooperative Education II 
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20.0671 Instltuelonal, Hoae Monageaent Services - 
Cooperative Education 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

21.01 INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

21.0130 Electricity • Cooperativ j Education I 

21.013 1 Electricity - Cooperative Education II 

21.0140 Electronics - Cooperative Education I 

21.0141 Electronics - Cooperative Education II 

21.0150 Electricity/Electronics - Cooperative 
Education I 

21.0151 Electricity/Electronics - Cooperative 
Education II 

LETTERS 

23.01 ENGLISH. GENERAL 

23.0136 Biography/Autobiography 

23.0153 Reading, Independent Study 

(Code Deleted • Changed to 23.1216) 

23.0155 Children's Literature & Fantaay 

fltudf of C.S. Levis; Tolkien. L'Engle, 
LeGiUn, Bettlf^hela and other auUiors who 
write in this genre or about this genre 

23.0156 Vocctional English 

general English Instruction studied in 
relation to Its practical application to 
specific vocational areas of st\idy 

23.03 COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

23.0321 Latin Aaorican Authors/Literature 

plot; character; these; setting; cultural 
perspective of literature written by Latin 
Aneriean authors; contrast %rlth Aaerican and 
European literature 
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23.04 COMPOSITION 

I • 

23.0411 Granunar 12 

English SAT Preparation 

23.0415 Word Study - ReMdial (fomerly 32.0115) 

23.08 LITERATURE, ENGLISH 

23.0871 Kediaval Literatura 

Chaucer* Middle English texts aorality and 
Miracle plays, exploration of sacred and 
profane literature 

23.12 . LANGUAGS ARTS, READING 

23.1211 Reading Development 1 (fonaerly 32.0109) 
Reading laproveaent; Reaedial Reading; 
Reading Skills; Chapter I Reading: Reading 
I^mdaanntals; Corrective Reading 

instruction for students vith reading 
^ difficulties; ikill acquisition; reading 

techniques; below grade level renediation;. 
word attack skills; coaprehension 

23.1212 Reading Developaent 2 (fomerly 32.0110) 

reading difficulties; continued skill 
building; student needs diagnosis; survival 
reading; critical thinking skills; study 
hsbits 

23.1213 Reading Developaent 3 

continued skill building; euphasis on 
individual deficiencies; functional literacy 

23.1214 Reading Developaent 4 

coapetency test reading; career readi.ng skills 

23.1215 Speed Reading (formerly 32.0111) 
definition unchanged 

23.1216 Reading, Independent Study (formerly 23.015^) 

Advanced Reading & Study Skills 
Reading and Conference; Literature, 
Individualized; Best Sellers; Reading for 
Pleasure 
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reading under contract; advanced reading 
skill developnent 



23.13 LANGUAGE ARTS, BASIC SKILLS 

23.1311 Functional Ensliah 1 (fonaerly 32.0118) 
Correlated Language Arts 1 

Integrated language arts course designed to 
develop reading and writing skills; atirvival 
and Job-oriented skills; eaphasis on short 
reading selections, vocabulary from context, 
and writing paragraphs 

23.1312 Functional English 2 
Correlated Language Arts 2 

study to iaprove readiiig and writing skills; 
■sstery of survival skills; short stories and 
short coBpositlon; Job ^rrlications; answering 
want ads; letters of coaplaint 

23.1313 Functional English 3 
Correlated Language Arts 3 

study to Iaprove reading and writing skills; 
provide aastery of Job-oriented skills; usage, 
syntax, vocabulary building; five-parragraph 
essays; business letters 

23.1314 Functional English 4 (formerly 32.0118) 
Correlated Language Arts 4 

MlnlMDs Standards Review 
Personal and Career Cosaunieationv 



reaediation of deficiencies in reading, 
wilting and survival/career skills; eaphasis 
on graasAr, essay developaent, reading and 
vocabulary developaent through literature; 
foraal research paper; resunes and Job hunting 



liberal/genera:, studies 

24.01 LIBERAL/GENERAL STUDIES 

24.0141 Gifted and Talented Prograa 



acadeaic/ereative education for gifted 
students; enrichaent- subject unspecified or 
broad range of subjects 
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LIFE SCIENCES 

26.01 BIOLOGY, GENERAL 

26.0121 Biology, Basic 
Biology 1 

26.0122 Baialc Biology 2 

second- level baelc course In biology for 
students vho need a nore slapllfled approach 

26.0131 Biology, General I 

26.0132 (Seneral Biology II 

second- level biology <i'un'. .j;?; for average or 
college track students 

26.0141 Biology, Honors I 

(delete "College Preparatory") 

26.0142 Biology, Advanced 
Honors Biology XI 

College Biology; Advanced Placement Biology 

26.07 ZOOLOGY 

26.0771 Cosparative Eobryology 

history, concepts and basic scope of anlnal 
eabryonic developaent; aodes of reproduction 

MATHEMATICS 

27.01 MATHEMATICS, GENERAL 

27.0105 Mathematics, Basic 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 23.0601-23.0604) 

27.0109 Mathematics in the Arts 
Mathematics as a Liberal Art 
History of Mathematics 

27.0110 Mathematics, Vocational 

Mathematics for Employment (formerly 32.0108) 

definitions combined but otherwise unchanged 

27.0112 Mathematics Review 
SAT Mathematics 
Senior Math 
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27.06 EASIC SKILLS MATH 



27.0601 Basic KaCh I (formerly 27. DIGS) 
Reaedlal Math 1 

Math Undawintala; Developaental Natfa 

arithaetle ravlav; ra&l-life applications; 
fractiona, declBals, and percenta; coopetenc/ 
taat praparation 

• 

27.0602 Baaie Math 2 (foraerly 27.0106 with F3) 
Raaadial Math 2 

27.0603 Basic Math 3 (formerly 27.0107 with F3) 
RcMdial Math 3 

27.0604 Baaie Math 4 
ReMdial Math 4 

intanaiva ccapetency teat preparation; 
individualized problem solving; personal and 
iob-related uses of arithmetic; remedial math 
for non- English speakara 

MILITARY SCIENCE 

28.01 AEROSPACE SCIENCE (AIR FORCE) 

28.0114 Aerospace Education 4 
Air Science 4 



HULTI/INTEROISCIPLINARY STUDIES 

30.01 BIOLOGICAL AND PHYSIC^U. SCIENCES 

30.0112 College Pre-Science Skilla 



problem solving, lab techniques, 
scientific reading and writing; college 
preparatory skilla and concepts 



31. PARKS AND RECREATION 

31.01 PARKS AND RECREATION. GENERAL 
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31.0121 Search aad Reaeua 

instruction in vildamasa search and 
rescue techniquea; basic first aid; 
treataent for hypotfaeraia; anow survival; 
avalanche reacue 

31.02 OUTDOOR RECREATION 

31.0211 Winter/Ski Reaort Operation 

entry- level akills in ski resort operation; 
equipaent care and rental procedures; lift 
operation; food and beverage service; 
acheduling and reservations 



32. BASIC SKILLS 



32.01 BASIC SKILLS, CAREERS & EMPLOYMENT 
(fomerly "BASIC SKILLS, OTHER") 

32.0101 Recordkeeping, Personal. 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 07.0153) 

32.0108 Mathematics for Employment 

(Coda Deleted - Coadiined with 27.0110) 

32.0109 Reading Development 1 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 23.1211) 

32.0110 Reading Development 2 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 23.1212) 

32.0111 Speed Reading 

(Code Deleted - Changed Co 23.1215) 

32.0112 Speech Development 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 56.9401.2) 

32.0113 Language Developmental 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 16.0125 for non- 
English speakers and 23.1311-1314 for 
remedial) 

32.0114 Voice, Developmental 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 56.9401.2) 

32.0115 Vord Study. Remedial 

(Code Deleted - Changed to 23.0415) 

32.0116 Speedwrlting 

(Code Deleted • Changed to 07.0613) 
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32.0117 Seudy D3maaics 

(Coda Deleted - Changed to 32.0211) 

32.0118 English, Functional 

(Coda Deleted - Changed to 23.1311-23.1314) 

32.0119 Contemporary Issues, Basic Skills 
(Coda Deleted - Changed to 45.1033) 

32.0121 Off- Campus Vo Tech Training - Unspecified 
32.02 BASIC SKILLS, GENERAL 

32.0211 Study Dynaaics (formerly 32.0117) 

definition unchanged 
32.0221 Teat Taking 

general preparation for state conpetency exans 
in Buith, science, English, reading, writing 

33. CITIZENSHIP/CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

33.01 CITIZENSHIP/CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

33.0161 United States History, Remedial 

(Code deleted - Use codes 45.0809 v/F3 
or F2 as appropriate) 

34. HEALTH -RELATED ACTIVITIES 

34.01 HEALTH- RELATED ACTIVITIES 

34.0122 Physical Education - Medically Excused 

credit ^.ranted to a student who is excused 
fr<Mi PB for aedical reaaons (non-handicapped) 

34.0137 State Requireaents 

coabination course that can include driver's 
education, sex education, 
druga/alcohol/tobacco 

34.0138 Modem Medical Issues 

infonution that will enable students to 
becoae better health service consuoers; 
■edical practitionera ; hospitals; health 
insurance; eaergency response 

* ■ 24 
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INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 



35.01 INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 

35.0131 Peer Counfiellng 

•tudents serve ma leaders vlch Individuals or 
in peer couxisellng groups to work on problea 
solving, Mutual support, values clarification, 
counseling, networking 

36. LEISURE AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

36.01 LEISURE AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

36.0192 Experiential Outdoor Education 

outdoor leadership training, using the 
urban coonunlty or vildemess as a claasroon 
for various dubjeet area instruction; includes 
prograas lika Outdoor School, Outward Bound 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
38.02 REUGION 

38.0212 Religion, Introduction 
Philosophy of Roligion 

study of religion as a human phenomanon; 
skills with which to study a religion; nature 
and practice of developing a personal faith 



38.0215 ProtestantisH, Foundations 

historical overview of the devnlopaent of 
variouB sects of protestantisa, beginning with 
the reforaation; doctrine and practice of 
specific denoainations 



38.0216 Religious Noveaents in Aaerica 

historical study of the developaent o£ varioiis 
religious sects in Aaerica, 1700 tiirougih the 
present 



38.0217 lalaa and th« Koran 



Mohaoaed and the blrt±i and developnent of 
lalaM around the vorld; the seven pillars of 
Islaa and the philosophy of the Koran; 
Shlltes, Sunnltes and nodem fundaaentallsa; 
reactionary groves and vorld politics 

40. PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

. 40.06 GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

40.0632 Geology - Field Studies 

local/regional field study of geological 
foraatlons 

40.10 AEROSPACE SCIENCE 

40.1011 Aerospace Science 

study of air travel; basic principles of 
flight and evolution of flight technology 

41. SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 

41.02 NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGIES 

41.0211 Radioactivity 

causes and effects of radioactivity; fission 
and fusion reactions 

42. PSYCHOLOGY 

42.01 PSYCHOLOGY, GENERAL 

42.0113 Abnonal Psychology 

etiology of nental Illness; criteria of 
abnonallty; Individual and social causes of 
psychopathology; treatoent and personal 
adjustnent 

43. PROTECTIVE SERVICES 

43.01 CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

43.0111 Law Enforcement 
Criminal Justice 
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43.03 SECURITY 
43.0311 



Security Guard 



entry- level training to prepare students to 
become security guards, sfre detectives, or 
body gxaards in private industry; report 
writing; basic alam systems; arrest 
procedures: law and court process; 
conuBunications ; employer-employee relations 

45. SOCIAL SCIENCES 

■ 

45 . 02 ANTHROPOLOGY 

45.0241 Cultural Anthropology 

Oral History Collection 

45.06 ECONOMICS 

45.0612 International Econoaics 

study of international aonetary and trade 
symteu; global aarkata; developed and 
de'<7elopic^ econoales; interdependence and the 
■ultiplie&r effect* of national economic crises 

45 . 10 POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 

45.1031 Political Science and Gofvemaent - 
Local/Regional Field Study 

viaita to/lntemahipa with branches of local 
and regional government; seminars with 
leaders; historical aiteaeeing 

45.1032 Political Turmoil 

study of political crises brought about by 
anarchy: aaaaaainationa : civil vara; 
terrorism; border disputea 

45.1033 Contemporary Issues, Baaic Skills 
(replaces code 32.0119 - definition unchanged) 

45.11 SOCIOLOGY 

45.1132 The Poor in America 

history, politics, and oconoaica of poverty in 
America: rural and urban poverty; social 
impact of poverty: efforta of alleviate 
poverty - successes and failures 



ERIC 
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CONSTRUCTION TRADE 

46.01 BRIOKMASONRY, STONEMASONRY , AND TILE SETTING 

46.0113 Muonxy 3 

advanced training, pre -apprenticeship; 
work experience 

46.0131 Concrete Technician 

basic concrete technology; foundations, poured 
yalls, footers, slabs, sidevalks, patchwork; 
staaped design; ezposed aggregate 

46.04 MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION TR^ES 

46.0411 Building Construction 1 

Manufactured Housing Asseobly 

46.0413 Building Construction 3 

advanced courr , including task supervision, 
project BanagesMnt 

46.0422 Flooring Installation 

tools and techniques for installation 

of carpeting, vinyl, tile, and wood flooring 

46.0451 Building Construction - Cooperative 
Education I 

46.0452 Building Construction - Cooperative 
Education II 

MECHANICS AND REPAIRERS 

47.01 ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT REPAIR 

47.0124 Telecosounications Technician 

installation and repair of telecooounicatlons 
equipaent, incliidlng telephones, 2 -way radio, 
citizen's band radio, and cellular mobile 
equipaent 

47.0181 Food Processing Machine Maintenance Technician 

iwxtallation and repair of food recessing 
equipaent 
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47.02 HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGEBATION MECHANICS 
47.0213 Air Conditioning, Rofrlgeratlon and Heating 3 

47.03 INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 

47.0331 Industrial Nalntenanea Keehanles 1 

repair and aalntenanea of nonvehlcular 
Industrial equlpaent 

47.0332 Industrial Maintenance Mechanics 2 

47.0341 FetroleuB Drilling Equipaent Operation 
and Maintenance 1 

47.0342 Petroleum Drilling Equipnent Operation 
and Maintenance 2 

oil puaps and auxiliary equipaent, gauges, 
theraoaeters and regulators; geology; rigs, 
hoist cables, drilling equipaent 

47.0343 PetroleuB Drilling Equipaent Operation 
and Maintenance 3 

47.04 MISCELLANEOUS MECHANICS AND REPAIRERS 

47.0432 . Shoe Repair and Orthopedics 2 

47.0433 Watch and Clock Repair 

cleaning, repair, and aalntenance of vatches 
and docks; weight-operated, spring-driven, 
digital, and quartz 

47.0434 Bicycle Repair 

repair and aalntenance of bicycles; fraaea and 
coaponents; racing, touring, faally, aountaln, 
freestyle, and exercise 

47.06 VEHICLE AND MOBILE EQUIPMENT MECHANICS AND REPAIRERS 

47.0624 Auto Mechanics - Cooperative Education 1 

47.0625 Auto Mechanics - Cooperative Education 2 
47.0633 Auto Body 3 

47.0673 Aviation Powerplant 3 

47.0674 Aviation Powerplant 4 
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PRECISION PRODUCTION 

48.02 GRAPHIC AND PRINTING COMMUNICATIONS 

48.0214 CoBMereial Art 3 

Advanced CooBereial Art 

portfolio preparation 

48.0231 Sign Painting 1 

48.0232 Sign Painting 2 
intenediate-leyel instruction 

48.0233 Sign Painting 3 
advanced- level instruction 

48.0261 Copy Editing 

reviewing texts, docuaents, and graphic 
pieces for typographic errors, syntax, 
usage, aligMwnt 

48.04 PRECISION FOOD PRODUCTION 

48.0411 Meateutting I 

48.0412 Keatcutting II 
interaediate/advanced 

48.05 PRECISION METAL WORK 

48.0524 Welding - Cooperative Education 

48.06 PRECISION WORK, ASSORTED MATERIALS 

48.0621 Space Age Plastics 

designing, nolding and easting products vldi 
aerospace applications; principles of using 
plastics in the aerospace industry 

TRANSPORTATION AND MATERIALS MOVING 
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49.01 AIR TRANSPORTATION 

49.0121 Aviation Technology 1 
Avionics Technoloor 

49.0122 Aviatiob T«ch&olog7 2 

49.0123 Aviation Technology 3 

49.0124 Aviation Technology 4 

49.0131 Air Travol Service Occupations 

reservation and ticketing; reap and baggage 
handling service; food and beverage service; 
cleaning i?nd naintenanee of aircraft 

49.0141 Aircraft Parta MsnageMnt 1 

49.0142 Aircraft Parta Nauageaent 2 

49.02 VEHICLE AND EQUIPMENT OPERATION 

49.0212 Tractor-Trailer Truck Driving 

49.0213 Heavy Vehicle Operation/Earth Moving Equipsnnt 

49.0214 Bus Driver/Chauffeur 

49.03 WATER TRANSPORTATION 

49.0341 Aquatic Occupations 
Marine Diving 

hands-on training in areas such as frognan, 
salvage diver, scuba diver, rerairaan 

49.04 TRANSPORTATION. GENERAL 

49.0411 Introduction to Transportation 
Transportation Technology I 

study of various transportation syatens for 
■oveaent of people and Materials ; analysis in 
tens of land, aea, air, and aerospace 
vehicles; service systea design; govemoent 
control and regulation of transportation 
systens; ecological effects of transportation 
systeas 
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A9.0412 Transportation Technology II 

• 

in-depth stud7 of two or aore lystrens of 
tranaportation; individual itudy and research; 
new approaches to arena auch mm safety, 
deaign, econovy of operation, lervice 
nalntenanea, and goveronentsl eon^ol 



49.0421 Tranaportatioo/Trnffie Teehnielaa 

inatallation, repair, and aalntenance of 
traffic control dofvlcna; deiisn of traffic 
control syatc 



VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 

50.01 VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS, GENERAL 

50.0111 Aesthetics 

Art/Muaic/Drana/Dance Survey 

50.02 CRAFTS 

50.0251 Jewelry 1 

50.0252 Jewelry 2 

50.0253 Jewelry 3 

50.0254 Jewelry 4 

50.0291 Printiaaking 1 

50.0292 Printstaking 2 
50.07 FINE ARTS 

50.0709 Art 2, Independent Study 
Art Advanced PlaceaenC 



50.08 GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNOrjQGY 

50.0811 Conputer Graphics Oeilga 



use of the coaputer in creating 
atfvertiaeaents, illustrationi , videographics 



50.09 MUSIC 



50.0965 Music Theater 

Nixed Enseo^les (Instruaental/Vocal) 
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so. 0967 Muale Laboratory, General Survey 

introduction to Buale, baalc inatruaents; 
handa-on experience for nonperforaing 
atudenta 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSE CLASSIFICATION AND CODING SYSTEM 

The special education classification and coding system organizes 
secondary special education courses and services Into five categorier as 
follows : 

I. Subject Area Courses (Regular CSSC Series) 

II. Adaptive Physical Education (CSSC 34 Series) 

III. Academic Life Skills/Functional Curriculum (54 Series) 

IV. Vocational Life Skills/Functional Curriculum (55 Series) 

V. Special Services (56 Series) 

Revised 9/25/87 
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OVERVIEW OF COURSE CATEGORIES IN THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
COURSE CLASSIFICATION/CODING SYSTEM 



Subject^ Area Course^ 

School districts generally include courses in both regular and special 
education offerings that have the same nane and generally the same course 
content. When such courses are limited to special education students, they 
have been coded using the regular CSSC six-digit code with a special 
education indicator (0 or 2) added as a seventh digit. Any course not so 
limited has a "1" as the seventh digit. This principle applies to courses 
listed in special education sections of course catalogues and to special 
sections of regular courses. It applies to vocational as well as academic 
courses and to cour^as offered in area or special vocational -technical 
centers as well as to those offered in the regular high school setting. 



Adaptive Physical Edueatlon 

The current CSSC code for adaptive physical education (PE) is 34.0121. 
When offered only to students with lEPs, the cede is either 34.01210 or 
34.01212, with the seventh digit indicating special education (0 or 2). 

Adaptive physical education should not be confused with adapted 
physical education, which is a course for nonhandlcapped students who have 
temporary physical conditions (e.g., broken arm, pregnancy) that may limit 
their range of physical activities. 



Life Skills /Funefi anal Cui-rleulum 

Students may take courses in the functional academic and functional 
vocational curricula for one, two, three, or four years. Thfse courses may 
be subject specific or general. They are offered in a self-contained 
setting and follow a modified curriculum targeted specifically to moderately 
or severely handicapped students. The general procedure for classifying and 
coding courses in the functional academic or ftinctional vocational 
curriculum Included the follovlng: 

o First two digits: 54 or 55 

o Third digit: unique subject area identifier 

o Fourth Digit: specific course Identifier 

o Fifth digit: course sequence identifier 

o Sixth digit: indication of whether or not the course was taken 
for credit 
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o Seventh digit: special education functional curriculum identifier 
of 0 



Soeclal/Reaouree Servteefl 

Categories of special/resource services include (1) general tutorial 
services, (2) study skills, (3) survival skills, and (4) subject area 
courses or services. Usually the transcripts of students enrolled in 
special/resource services include a combination of regular courses and 
special education courses. The general code for special services uses 56 as 
the first two digits. Each category of services Indicates in the sixth 
digit whether the student has taken that course or service for credit or 
not, and all 56 courses include the seventh*digit sipecial education- only 
indicator of 2. Academic subject area courses Include the CSSC subject 
identifier a& the third and fourth (and, as necessary, fifth) digits. 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES TO BE FOLLOWED IN CLASSIFYING 
AND CODING SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSES AND SERVICES 



AsaignnenC of the First Two M^itat Cnde.«. fnr Ttf o rHrUYlTlg T i tf ? 

Skills/Functional nouraea and Snaetjil Smrvir^fm 

To avoid duplication with codes in the CSSC, special education 
courses and services are identified by new codes in the first two 
digits as follows: 

54: academic life skills/functional courses 
55: vocational life skills/functional courses 
56: special/resource courses and services 



ASSi£r>nent of the Third. Fourth, and Fifth Dlg<t^ 

Each subject area in the functional academic and vocational 
curricula is assigned a third-digit identifier (e.g., 54.1 for math; 
55.2 for agricultural occupations). The fourth digit identifies a 
distinct course in each subject area. The fifth digit identifies a 
curricular sequence, if applicable. 



Assignmen t of the Sixth Digit 

Students with lEPs may or may not receive academic credit for the 
special education courses in which they are enrolled. A sixth digit 
identifier of 1 is assigned whenever a course is eligibl* fcr academic 
credit whether or not credit was actually granted. A sixth digit 
identifier of 9 identifies those courses that were ineligible for 
academic credit: 



Asslgnaent pf the Seventh Digit; Procedural fr^f Tn^k^ttng ?^r ? Tnl 

Education Couraea and Servlega 

The basic 6-dlgit CSSC coding system was revised by adding a 
seventh digit to identify all courses (and services) as regular or 
special education. Seventh-digit codes were assigned as follows: 

I denotes a regular (mainstream) course that may be taken by a 
student with an lEP either with or without special education 
support services (e.g., reduced, class size, consultation, 
teacher aides) 
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0 or 2 denotes a course offered only to students with lEFs 



Only students with lEPs may be enrolled in such courses; 
courses nay be offered by the special education or vocational 
education departaents; they may also be special sections of 
regular courses (e.g., general mathematics, carpentry) 
enrolling only students with ISPs. 

All courses In the 54, and 55 series vlll have a "0" as the 
seventh digit to Indicate .that they are restricted to students with 
lEPs who are enrolled In a primarily functional curriculum. All 
courses In the 56 series will have a "2" as the seventh digit to 
Indicate they are restricted to students with lEFs who are enrolled in 
a primarily resource currlcultui. Courses in all other 2 -digit series 
can theoretically be restricted to special education students (code - 0 
or 2) or, more typically, be open to all students (code - 1). 
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LIST OF COURSE COOES 



Subsequent sections of this document provide codes for courses In all 
categories t|C££&£ the regular subject area courses In which special 
education students are malnstreamed. Codes for regular CSSC courses have 
added the appropriate seventh digit to the regular CSSC code. 



II. Health and P hva teal Education (34 fiflrtea^ 



34.0: HEALTH AND PHYSICAL BntTCATTOW 

34.0121.0 ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MULTIHANDICAPPED) : Non- 

regular program adapted for students with moderate to 
severe cognitive And physical handicaps 

34.0129.0 Adaptive Physical Education (Multlhandlcapped) ; not 
for credit 



34.0121.2: ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION: nonregular program; muscle 
imbalance; posture problems; breathing problems; motor 
disabilities; limited to students with ZEPs 

34.0129.2 Adaptive Physical Education; not for credit 

NOTE: This category should not be confused with what is 

sometimes referred to as AdSfilSd physical education, 
which la a program for students without lEPs who have 
temporary physical conditions (e.g., broken arm, 
pregnancy) that may limit their range of activities in 
regular physical education courses. 
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o Seventh digit: special education functional curriculum identifier 
of 0 



Special /Resource Servleea 

Categories of special/resource services Include (1) general tutorial 
services, (2) study skills, (3) survival skills, and (4) subject area 
courses or services. Usually the transcripts of students enrolled in 
special/resource services include a coablnatlon of regular courses and 
special education courses. The general code for special services uses 56 as 
the first two digits. Each category of services Indlcater in the sixth 
digit whether the student has taken that course or service for credit or 
not, and all 56 courses include the seventh-digit special education -only 
indicator of 2. Academic subject area courses Include the CSSC subject 
identifier as the third and fourth (and, as necessary, fifth) digits. 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES TO BE FOLLOWED IN CL/VSSIFYING 
AND CODING SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSES AND SERVICES 



Aaatpmant ef thii Ptrat Two n tylts! Codea for TdenCtfvlng T.-ffe 
Sktlla /Functional Couyaaa and Special Servleea 

To avoid duplication with codes in the CSSC, special education 
courses and services are identified by new codes in the first two 
digits as follows: 

54: academic life skills/functional courses 
55: vocational life skills/functional courses 
56: special/resource courses and services 



Asalgtmene of t;ha 'ni<rd. Fourth, and Fifth nigft 

Each subject area in the functional academic and vocational 
curricula is assigned a third-digit identifier (e.g., 54.1 for math; 
55.2 for agricultural occupations). The fourth digit identifies a 
distinct course in each subject area. The fifth digit identifies a 
curricular sequence, if applicable. 



Aaatgnaent cf the Sixth Dlylt 

Students with lEPs may or may not receive academic credit for the 
special education courses in which they are enrolled. A sixth digit 
identifier of 1 is assigned whenever a course is eligible for academic 
credit whether or not credit was actually granted. A sixth digit 
identifier of 9 identifies those courses that were ineligible for 
academic credit: 



Assignment ef the Seventh Dlylt! Proe edurea for Indicating Special 
Education Courses and Servleea 

Tha basic 6-digit CSSC coding system was revised by adding a 
seventh digit to identify all courses (and services) as regular or 
special education. Seventh-digit codes were assigned as follows: 

1 denotes a regular (mainstream) course that may be taken by a 
student with an lEP either with or without special educanion 
support services (e.g., reduced class size, consultation, 
teacher aides) 
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0 or 2 denotes a course offered cnlv to scudenes with lE^s 



Only students with lEFs may b« enrolled in such courses; 
courses nay be offered by the special education or vocational 
education departments; they ouiy also be special sections of 
regular courses (e.g., general mathematics, carpentry) 
enrolling only students with lEPs. 

All courses In the 54, and 55 series will have a "0* as the 
seventh digit to Indicate .that they are restricted to students with 
lEPs who are enrolled In a primarily functional curriculum. All 
courses In the 56 series will have a "2" as the seventh digit to 
Indicate they are restricted to students with lEPs who are enrolled in 
a primarily resource curriculum. Courses in all other 2-dlglt series 
can theoretically be restricted to special education students (code *• 0 
or 2) or, more typically, be open to all students (code - 1). 
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■LIST OF COURSE COOES 



Subsequent sections of this document provide codes for courses In all 
categories fi2Sfij2£ the regular subject area courses In which special 
education students are nalnstreaaed. Codes for regular CSSC courses have 
added the appropriate seventh digit to the regular CSSC code. 



II. Haalth and Phvateal Bfliir atlon (34 Sftrtea^ 



34.0! HEALTH AND P HYSICAL BDUCATTOW 

34.0121.0 ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MULTIHANDICAPPED) : Non- 

regular program adapted for students with moderate to 
severe cognitive And physical handicaps 

34.0129.0 Adaptive Physical Education (Multlhandicapped) ; not 
for credit 



34.0121.2: ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION: nonregular program; muscle 
Imbalance; posture problems; breathing problems; motor 
disabilities; limited to students with lEPs 

34.0129.2 Adaptive Physical Education; not for credit 

• 

NOTE: This category should not be confused with what is 

sometimes referred to as adapted physical education, 
which is a program for students without lEPs who have 
temporary physical conditions (e.g., broken arm, 
pregnancy) that may limit their range of activities in 
regular physical education courses. 
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o Seventh digit: special education functional curriculum identifier 
of 0 



Special/Resource Servleea 

Categories of special/resource services include (1) general tutorial 
services, (2) study skills, (3) survival skills, and (4) subject area 
courses or services. Usually the transcripts of students enrolled in 
special/resource services include a combination of regular courses and 
special education courses. The general code for special services uses 56 as 
the first two digits. Each category of services Indicates in the sixth 
digit whether the student has taken that course or service for credit or 
not, and all 56 courses include the seventh-digit special education- only 
Indicator of 2. Academic subject area courses Include the CSSC subject 
Identifier as the third and fourth (and, as necessary, fifth) digits. 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES TO BE FOLLOWED IN CLASSIFYING 
AND CODING SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSES AND SERVICES 



Assignment of the Flrat Two ntylta; Cada* for Idatifcifvlny Ltfa 
Skills /Punetlonal rpuraea und Sneelal Scrvleea 

To avoid duplication with codes In the CSSC, special education 
courses and services are Identified by new codes In the first two 
digits as follows: 

54: academic life skills/functional courses 
55: vocational life skills/functional courses 
56: special/resource courses and services 



Assignment of th,^ Third. Fourth, and Fifth n^y^^ 

Each subject area in the functional academic and vocational 
curricula is assigned a third-digit identifisr (e.g., 54.1 for math; 
55.2 for agricultural occupation*) . The fourth digit identifies a 
distinct course in each subject area. The fifth digit identifies a 
curricular sequence, if applicable. 



Assignment of tha Sfvth nfy4«^ 

Students with lEPs may or may not receive academic credit for the 
special education courses in which they are enrolled. A sixth digit 
identifier of 1 is assigned whenever a course is eligible for academic 
credit whether or not credit was actually granted. A sixth digit 
identifier of 9 identifies those courses that were ineligible for 
academic credit: 



ASgtgnment of the S>»vftnth Digit; Proeedtir^, ^ for Tnd<riitlng Soeeial 
Education fiouraea ant^ Servteea 

The basic 6-diglt CSSC coding system was revised by adding a 
seventh digit to identify all courses (and services) as regular or 
special education. Seventh-digit codes were assigned as follows: 

1 denotes a regular (mainstream) course that may be taken by a 

student with an lEP either with or without special education 

support services (e.g., reduced class size, consultation, 

teacher aides) 



# 
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0 or 2 denotes a course offered only to students with lEPs 



Only students with ZEPs may be enrolled In such courses; 
courses nay be offered by the special education or vocational 
education departments; they may also be special sections of 
regular courses (e.g., general mathematics, carpentry) 
enrolling only students with lEFs. 

All courses in the 54, and 55 series will have a "0" as the 
seventh digit to indicate that they are restricted to students with 
lEPs who are enrolled in a primarily functional curriculum. All 
courses in the 56 series will have a "2" as the seventh digit to 
Indicate they are restricted to students with lEPs who are enrolled in 
a primarily resource curriculum. Courses in all other 2 -digit series 
can theoretically be restricted to special education students (code - 0 
or 2) or, more typically, be open to all students (code - 1). 
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LIST OF COURSE CODES 



Subsequent see clone of this document provide codes for courses In all 
categories As^ssfi the regular subject area courses In which special 
education students are mains treaffled. Codes for regular CSSC courses have 
added the appropriate seventh digit to the regular CS.'iC code. 



Ill Health and Phvaleal Education (34 Sertaa^ 



34.0: HEALTH AND P HYSICAL BDUCATTOM 

34.0121.0 ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MULTIHANDICAPPED) : Non- 

regular prograa adapted for students with moderate to 
severe cognitive ASd physical handicaps 

34.0129.0 Adaptive Physical Education (Multlhandlcapped) ; not 
for credit 



34.0121.2: ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION: nonregular program; muscle 
liBbalance; posture problems; breathing problems; motor 
disabilities; limited to students with lEPs 

34.0129.2 Adaptive Physical Education; not for credit 

NOTE: This category should not be confused with what Is 

sometimes referred to as ASU&£fid physical education,, 
which is a prograa for students without lEPs who have 
temporary physical conditions (e.g., broken arm, 
pregnancy) that may limit their range of activities In 
regular physical education courses. 
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UL. Academic Life Skills /Functional Currleiilua (5L Series^ 

(All S4-serles courses are limited to students with lEFs.) 

54.1; FtJWCTTQWAL MATH 

54. 1001.0: GENERAL MATH SKILLS: applications £or independent 
functioning; preeosputation skills; time; money; 
fundamental mathematical processes 

54.1009.0 Functional Math Skills, not for credit 

54.1101.0 FUNCTIONAL CONSUMER MATH: budgeting; shopping; 

financial planning; tuces; loans 

54.1109.0 Functional Consumer Math, not for credit 

54.1201.0 FUNCTIONAL VOCATIONAL MATH: Calculation, measurement, 

Job skills, practical shop uses, skill development 

54.1209.0 Functional Vocational Math, not for credit 

S£l2 FtlNCTIOWAL RWCLTSH 

54.2011.0 FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE ARTS I: provides a unified approach 

to instruction In speaking, reading, and writing 

54.2019.0 Functional Language Arts I, not for credit 

54.2021.0 FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE ARTS II: level two of the above 

54.2029.0 Functional Language Arts II, not for credit 

54.2031.0 FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE ARTS III: level three of the above 

54.2039.0 Functional Language Arts III, not for credit 

54.2041.0 FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE ARTS IV: level four of the above 

54.2049.0 Functional Language Arts IV, not for credit 
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54.2051.0 FUNCTIONAL VOCATIONAL ENGLISH: Coanaunlcatlon skills, 

ternlnology, Job and workplace appllcaclbns, skill 
developmenc 

54.2059.0 Functional Vocational English, not for credit 



54.2101.0 FUNCTIONAL READING: word recognition; reading 

vocabulary; reading signs; spelling; word attack skills 

54.2109.0 Functional Reading, not for credit 



54.2201.0 FUNCTIONAL ORAL COMMUNICATION: speaking f ".gibly; 

listening and understanding; following d- ns 

54.2209.0 Functional Oral Cooaunication, not fo. .dit 



54.2301.0 FUNCTIONAL WRITING: basic sentence structure; spelling; 

personal and business letters; coapleting application 
forms; penmanship 

54.2309.0 Functional Writing, not for credit 

54 . 2401 . 0 FUNCTIONAL ACADEMICS : Individualized academic 

curriculum, study skills, specialized academic support 
(not specified elsewhere) 

54.2409.0 Functional Academics, not for credit 



54.3: PTTMrTIONAL T.TFE SKTT.Tii 

54.3001.0 ACTIVITIES OF DAILY AND FAMILY LIVING: functioning in 

the community; local transportation systems; budgeting; 
home and personal maintenance; family responsibilities 

54.3009.0 Activities of Daily and Family Living, not for 
credit 



54.3101.0 SOCIAL/BEHAVIORAL SKILLS: following accepted rules and 

standards; friendship; problem solving; self-control; 
personal interactions 

54.3109.0 Social/Behavioral Skills, not for credit 
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54. 3201.0 FUNCTIONAL LEISURE AND RECREATIONAL SKILLS: management 

of free time; team behavior; recreation skills; rules; 
ptreparatlon for activities; selection of appropriate 
attire; maintenance of equipment 

54. 3209.0 Functional Leisure and Recreational Skills, not for 
credit 



54.3301.0 FUNCTIONAL HEALTH: principles of cleanliness and 

hygiene; sex education; proper diet; grooming; emergency 
procedures; medical care 

54. 3309.0 Functional Health, not for credit 



54.3401.0 FUNCTIONAL TRANSITION SKILLS: planning for future 

independent living or employment; skills for adult 
living; should include a work readiness component 

54.3409.0 Functional Transition Skills, not for credit 

54.4001.0 FUNCTIONAL SCIENCE: science concepts applied to dally 

living; simplified science, using household chemicals; 
safety; the human body; caring for animals 

54.4009.0 Functional Science, not for credit 



54.4501.0 FUNCTIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES: simplified principles of 

social science; structure of local government and 
election process; community resources and agencies; 
local geography; finding addresses; and using public 
transportation 

54.4509.0 Functional Social Studies, not for credit 



54.9401.0 HANDICAPPED DEVELOPMENTAL SUPPORT SERVICES: gross and 

fine motor skills; visual perception development; eye- 
hand coordination 

54.9409.0 Handicapped Developmental Support Services, not for 

credit 
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h VQCatlonal Life Skill g/Punefelon«1 CurrteuluiH Series) 
(All SS-serles courses sre llolted to students with lEPs.) 



21«IJ CAREER PRB PARATIQW/RXPLORATTn^^ 

55.1001.0 GENERAL PREVOCATIONAL PREPARATION: classroom-ba sd 
•mployablllty skills; Job behaviors; safety; self- 
reliance 

55.1009.0 General Prevocational Preparation, not for credit 

55.0101.0 CAREER EXPLORATION: generalized job interests and 

aptitudes; manual dexterity and aotor integration 

55.0109.0 Career Exploration, not for credit 

55.0201.0 GENERAL WORK-.STUDV/EXPERIENCE: unpaid work at a 
vork/comunity setting; work adjustaent skills for 
independent functioning; off-canpus vocational training, 
sheltered or nonsheltered 

55.0209.0 General Work- Study/Experience, not for credit 

55.0301.0 GENERAL WORK EXPERIENCE: paid employment in an off- 

campus work setting; may Include on-the-job training 

55.0309.0 General Work Experience, not for credit 

55.0401.0 COMBINED VOCATIONAL/ACADEMIC PREPARATION: Includes 

career exploration, pre -vocational skills, academic 
curriculum, social and survival skills 

55.0409.0 Combined Vocational/Academic Preparation, not for 
credit 



AGRICULTTTRR 

55.1011.0 GENERAL AGRICULTURE I: practical experience with farm 

crops and animals; indoor plants; general farm work: FFA 
participation 
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55.1021.0 



GENERAL AGRICULTURE II: continued practical experience 
with fara crops and aniaals; agricultural equipment 
maintenance; general farm work 



55.1031.0 GENERAL AGRICULTURE III: practical study of soils; 

livestock; plants; farm mechanics; agricultural 
occupations 



55.1111.0 ANIMAL CARE I: feeding; grooming; exercising small and 
large ar.£mals; animal production 

55.1121.0 ANIMAL CARE II: small animal care and feeding; 

livestock production, principles of animal nutrition 

55.1211.0 PLANT CARE I: plant propagation; irrigation and 

drainage; turf management; greenhouse work; harvesting 

55.1221.0 PLANT CARE II: landscaping and gardening; turf 
management; greenhouse operation; pesticides; 
fiuigicides; insecticides 

55.1311.0 AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS I: cleaning and maintenance of 

equipment; equipment storage 

55.1321.0 AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS II: agricultural equipment use 

and maintenance; use of hand and power tools 

55.1411.0 AGRICULTURAL VORK STUDY: unpaid practice and mastery of 

skills for agricultural occupations 

55.1511.0 AGRICULTURAL WORK EXPERIENCE: paid on-the-job training 

in agricultural occupations 



55.2! BUSINESS AND nPFTCB 

55.2011.0 GENERAL OFFICE PRACTICE I: basic typewriting and 

clerical activities; filing; collating; telephone 
answering 
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55. 2021.0 



GENERAL OFFICE PRACTICE II: office machine operations: 
office skill Improvement; continued practice In typing, 
filing, collating; office reception 



GENERAL OFFICE PRACTICE III: office simulations ; m&ll 
clerk; duplication clerk; receptionist; typist; Improved 
business skills 



OFFICE MACHINES I: xeroxing; postage meters; 
calculators; paper cutting 



OFFICE MACHINES II: continued experience with office 
machine operations; duplicating machines; calculators; 
adding machines; transcribing machines 



BUSINESS VORK STUDY I: unpaid practice and mastery of 
clerical and business skills at a work station 



BUSINESS VORK STUDY II: continued tinpald practice and 
mastery of clerical and business skills at an on- campus 
or off -campus location 



BUSINESS WORK EXPERIENCE I: paid on-the-job training In 
clerical and business skills 



BUSINESS VORK EXPERIENCE II: continued paid on-the-job 
training In business and office skills 



ILJ HEALTH QflCUPATTQWS 

55.3011.0 GENERAL HEALTH OCCUPATIONS I: health careers 

orientation; structure and function of body systems; 
hygiene practices; first aid; nursing assistance 

55.3021.0 GENERAL HEALTH OCCUPATIONS II: health -related services; 

community services; medical terminology; health care 
principles 
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55.2031.0 

55.2UI.0 
55.2121.0 

55.2211.0 
55.2221.0 

55.2311.0 
55.2321.0 



5S.3C31.0 



GENERAL HEALTH OCCUPATIONS III : health occupations ; 
health aide; nursing assistant; orderly; health care 
principles 



55.3111.0 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS VORK STUDY Z: unpaid practice and 
mastery of health services skills 



55.3121.0 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS WORK STUDY II: continued unpaid 

practice and mastery of healch services skills 



55.3211.0 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS WORK EXPERIENCE I: paid on-the-job 

training in health occupations 



55.3221.0 HEALTH OCCUPATIONS VORK EXPERIENCE II: continued paid 

on-the-job training in health occupations 



55.4: HOME ECONOMICS 

55.4011.0 GENERAL HOME ECONOMICS I: introductory course; 

practical arts education; food selection and storage; 
•simple food preparation; clothing maintenance; basic 
homeawking skills 



GENERAL HOME ECONOMICS IZ: intermediate course; basic 
meal preparation; basic sewing techniques; family 
living; home maintenance 



GENERAL HOME ECONOMICS III: more advanced course; 
principles of nutrition and meal preparation; clothing 
and textiles; child development; consumer education 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT I: care of small children; dressing 
and ffkeding; safety; play; learning experiences for 
children 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT II: characteristics of yoimg 
children; developmental stages; health; safety; 
nutrition; child care principles 
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55.4021.0 



55.4031.0 



55.4111,0 



55.4121.0 



55. 4211.0 



CLOTHING AND TEXTILES I: .construction of products 
Involving textiles, fabric, and yam; sewing machine 
use; visual and motor Integration skills 



55.4221.0 CLOTHING AND TEXTILES II: basic clothing construction; 

pattern and textile selection; zipper applications; hem 
finishes 



55.4311.0 FOOD AND NUTRITION I: Introduction to nutrition; basic 

cooking principles; kitchen survival; food buying 

55.4321.0 FOOD AND NUTRITION II: planning and preparation of 
simple meals; nutrition; baking techniques; budgeting 

55.4411.0 HOME ECONOMICS WORK STUDY I: unpaid practice and 

mkstery of home economics skills at a work station 

55.4421.0 HOME ECONOMICS WORK STUDY 11: continued unpaid practice 

and mastery of home economics skills at a work station 

55.4511.0 HOME ECONOMICS WORK EXPERIENCE I: paid on-the-job 

training In home economics skills 

55.4521.0 HOME ECONOMICS WORK EXPERIENCE II: continued paid on- 

the-job training in home ec<>nomlcs skills 



55.5! TWPUS'fBTi^y, ^RTg 

55.5011.0 GENERAL INDUSTRIAL ARTS I: Introductory course; basic 

skills; woods; metals; plastics; home and tool crafts; 
tool familiarization 

55.5021.0 GENERAL INDUSTRIAL ARTS II: intermediate course; 

occupational orientation; basic skills, woods, metals; 
plastics; home repair 

55,5031.0 GENERAL INDUSTRIAL ARTS III: more advanced course; 

individual projects; woods; metals; plastics; 
electricity; tool maintenance 



COSMETOLOGY/BARBER I: shanpoolng; supply replacement; 
hygiene; cleaning and maintenance of environment, 
equipment, and suppllea 



COSMETOLOGY/BARBER II: elementary hair care; 
shampooing; maintenance of supplies and equipment 



CUSTODIAL AND HOUSEKEEPING SERVICES I : training In 
techniques for cleaning and maintenance; waxing floors; 
special machinery; window and metal surface cleaning; 
snow removal; grounds maintenance 



CUSTODIAL AND HOUSEKEEPING SERVICES II: general 
custodial training; groundj maintenance; conmerclal and 
Industrial buildings; slr^ple maintenance and repair 



FOOD SERVICES I: training for food service; cook; 
kitchen helper; dishwasher; baker; waiter/waitress; bus 
person; cafeteria server; fry cook; fast food; sandwich 
making; salad and salad bar preparation; cashier 



FOOD SERVICES II: continued training In food service 
occupations 



MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES I: drycleanlng and laundering; 
library assistance; mortician assistance; companion to 
the aged 



MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES II: continued training In 
personal service occupations; drycleanlng and 
laundering; library assistance; mortician assistance; 
companion to the aged 



SERVICE OCCUPATIONS WORK STUDY I: unpaid practice and 
mastery of service occupations skills 



SERVICE OCCUPATIONS WORK STUDY II: continued unpaid 
practice and mastery of service occupations skills 
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55.6611.0 SERVICE OCCUPATIONS WORK EXPERIENCE I: paid on- Che -Job 

training In s«rvlee occupaelons 

55.6621.0 SERVICE OCCUPATIONS WORK EXPERIENCE II: continued paid 

on-the-job training in service occupations 



5?. 7; PRECISION PRonymoK 

55.7111.0 GRAPHIC AND PRINTING COMMUNICATIONS I: lettering and 

signs; book binding; introduction to printing techniques 

55.78121.0 GRAPHIC AND PRINTING COMMUNICATIONS II: more advanced- 
work; sign painting; book binding; printing production 

55.7211.0 LEATHERtfORK AND UPHOLSTERY I: materials preparation; 
tool familiarization; cutting; sewing 

55.7221.0 LEATHERWORX AND UPHOLSTERY II: additional experience; 

tool care; patterns and design; repair work 

55.7311.0 MEATCUTTING I: operation, cleaning, and maintenance of 
meatcutting equipment; operating scale; preparation of 
carcasses for consumer size portions 

55.7321.0 MEATCUTTING II: cutting, trimming, and preparing meat, 
fish, poultry for wholesale or retail sale; weighing and 
pricing; display and refrigeration 

55.7411.0 PRECISION PRODUCTION WORK STUDY I: unpaid practice and 

mastery of precision production skills 

55.7421.0 PRECISION PRODUCTION WORK STUDY II: continued unpaid 

practice and mastery of precision production skills 

55.7511.0 PRECISION PRODUCTION WORK EXPERIENCE I: paid on-the-job 

training in precision production 

55.7521.0 PRECISION PRODUCTION WORK EXPERIENCE II: continued paid 

on-the-job training in precision production 
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TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL 
55.8 CONSTRUCTION 

55.8011.0 GENERAL CONSTRUCTION TRADES I: Incroductory level 

training In one or nore construction trades; basic 
skills; use and maintenance of hand tools 

55.8021.0 GENERAL CONSTRUCTION TRADES II: general training in one 
or more of the construction trades; masonry; carpentry; 
electricity; plumbing; blueprint reading; power tools 

55.8031.0 GENERAL CONSTRUCTION TRADES III: more advanced 

training; carpentry; masonry; electrical; plumbing; 
estimating; code compliance 

55.8111.0 BRICKMASOMRY, STONEMASONRY, AND TILE SETTING I: basic 

bricklaying; use and care of hand tools; brick bonds; 
concrete block plastering 

• 

55.8121.0 BRICKMASONRY, STONEMASONRY, AND TILE SETTING II: more 

advanced bricklaying; power equipment; cutting; 
blueprint reading; tile finishing; plastering 

55.8211.0 CARPENTRY I: basic skills; use of woodworking power 
equipment and hand tools; safety; assembly techniques 

55.8221.0 CARPENTRY II: forming; framing; blueprint reading; code 
compliance; roofs, floors; drywall 

55.8311.0 PLUMBING I: basic skills in layout, ass mbly, and 

repair of pipes, fittings, and fixtures; tool 
familiarization and care; safety 

55.8321.0 PLUMBING II: further skills development in layout, 

assembly, and repair of pipes, fittings, and fixtures; 
blueprint reading; code compliance 

55.8411.0 CONSTRUCTION TRADES WORK STUDY I: unpaid practice and 

mastery of construction trades skills 
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55.8421.0 CONSTRUCTION TRADES WORK STUDY 11: continued unpaid 

practlet and mastery of construction trades skills 



55.8511.0 CONSTRUCTION TRADES WORK EXPERIENCE 1: paid on-the-job 

training in construction trades 



55.8521.0 CONSTRUCTION TRADES WORK EXPERIENCE II: continued paid 

on-the-job training in construction trades 



MECHANICS ANP REPATBTTBS 

AUTO SERVICE I: introductory training in auto 
servicing; tool use; service station attendant training; 
tire service; road service 



AUTO SERVICE II: general training In basic auto 
maintenance; oil change; tire service; state inspection 
codes; service station attendant training; emergency 
road equipment — 



AUTO SERVICE, WORK EXPERIENCE I: paid on-the-job. 
training in auto service occupations 



AUTO SERVICE, WORK EXPERIENCE II: continued paid on- 
the-job training in auto service occupations 



55.9011.0 
55.9021.0 

55.9111.0 
55.9121.0 
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2L RggQurce Servtcea and Couraes (56 Sertfts^ 

(All 56-series courses are llmlCed to students with ISPs.) 

gg.-S SUBJECT AREA SERVICES 

56.2300.2 SPECIAL EDUCATION LANGUAGE ARTS: not elsewhere 

classified 

56.2301.2 RESOURCE lANGUAGE ARTS/ENGLISH: resource English; 

resource language arts; learning problems English; basic 
English/language skills; vocabulary development 

56. 2309. 2 Resource Language Arts/English, not for credit 

56.2310.2 SPECIAL EDUCATION READING: not elsewhere classified 

56.2311.2 RESOURCE READING: resource reading; word attack skills; 

vocabulary development; comprehension and interpretation 

56.2319.2 Resource Reading, not taken for credit 

56.2320.2 SPECIAL EDUCATION URITIKG: not elsewhere classified 

56.2321.2 RESOURCE WRITING: resource writing; sentence and 

paragraph development; forms and applications; letter 
writing 

56.2329.2 Resource Writing, not for credit 

56.2700.2 SPECIAL EDUCATION MATH: not elsewhere classified 

56.2701.2 RESOURCE GENERAL MATH: resource math; learning problems 

math; calculating devices; money management; basic math 
skills 

56.2709.2 Resource General Math, not for credit 

56.2711.2 RESOURCE VOCATIONAL MATH: calculation; measurement; 

practical shop uses; estimation; Job skill development 

56.2719.2 Resource Vocational Math, not for credit 
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56.2721.2 RESOURCE CONSUMER MATH: budgets, taxes. Interest, 
loans, financial planning 

56.2729.2 Resource Consuner Math, not for credit 

56.4000.2 SPECIAL EDUCATION GENERAL SCIENCE: not elsewhere 

classified 



56.4001.2 RESOURCE GENERAL SCIENCE: conblned basic science study; 

life science; hunum body; physical science; basic 
science concepts; applied science 

56.4009.2 Resource General Science, not for credit 

56.4500.2 SPECIAL EDUCATION SOCIAL STUDIES: not elsewhere 

classified 



56.4501.2 RESOURCE SOCIAL STUDIES: citizenship; resource social 
studies; learning probleou social studies; consumer 
skills, history and geography 

54.4509.2 Resource Social Studies, not for credit 



GENERAL RRSnmCE SERVTnFS 

56.9001.2 GENERAL TUTORIAL SERVICES: Individualized Instructional 

assistance to support regular courses; as -needed study 
or survival skills support 

56.9009.2 General Tutorial Services, not for credit 

56.9101.2 RESOURCE STUDY SKILLS: study skills; resource study 
skills; learning probleos 

56.9109.2 Resource Study Skills, not for credit 

56.9201.2 SCHOOL AND SOCIAL SURVIVAL SKILLS: strategies for 

negotiating school; school behavior 

56.9209.2 School and Social Survival Skills, not for credit 
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56.9301.2 RESOURCE SIJRVIVAL SKILLS: general survival skills; 

independent living; social skills; daily living skills 

56.9309.2 Resource Survival Skills, not for credit 



56.9401.2 HANDICAP SPITCIFIC SUPPORT SERVICES: speech therapy; 

mobility training; auditory or visual training 

56.9409.2 Handicap Specific Support Services, not for credit 



^LJll RESOmiCE VQCATIOWAL COURSES 

56.3201.2 RESOURCE CAREER EXPLORATION/PREVOCATIONAL SKILLS: 

resource career preparation; enployability skills; Job 
readiness; Job interests; career options 

56.3209.2 Resource Career Exploration/Prevoeational Skill, 
not for credit 



56.3211.2 RESOURCC TRANSITION SKILLS: school -to-work transition; 

planning for postsecondary training or education; Job 
application and interviewing 

56.3219.2 Resource Transition Skills, not for credit 
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CODING CONVENTIONS FOLLOWED 



Courses with regular curriculum titles (with or without special 
education Identifiers, e.g., biology, ID algebra, EMR world geography 
were coded from the CSSC. Courses with generic titles and special 
education identifiers (e.g., EMH math, LD social studies) were coded 
from the appropriate special education series (54, 55, 56). 

Any course with a regular curriculum title plus a special education 
identifier (e.g., LD algebra, resource American history) received the 
regular CSSC code with a 2 in the seventh digit. 

EXCEPTION - Those courses with regular curriculum titles and special 
education identifiers indicating moderate to severe cognitive handicaps 
(e.g., EH world history, MH life science) received the regular CSSC 
code with a 0 in the seventh digit. 

Any course with Resource in the title received a 2 In the seventh 
digit. Those "resource" courses with generic titles (e.g., math, 
social studies, science) were coded from the 56 series. 

Any course designated Just Resource (room, program, support, etc.) was 
given t:he code for General Resource Services (.56.9001.2). 

When the school offered more than once level of a course in the regular 
curricula e.g., basic American history, American history, honors 
American history) and special education students took a special 
education version of that course (e.g., LD American history), the CSSC 
code ustd was that for the basic level plus the appropriate seventh 
digit. In this example the code would be 45.0809.2. 

It was assumed that special education students were enrolled in regular 
vocational courses, unless specifically noted otherwise. These courses 
received the regular CSSC code with 1 in the seventh digit. 

If a vocational course had a special education identifier in the title 
or on the transcript (e.g., special education small engines), it 
received a regular CSSC code with 2 in the seventh digit. 

EXCEPTION - If the school catalog described a functional level 
vocational program, or the transcripts indicated the students were in a 
full-day, self-contained functional curriculum, then the special 
education vocational courses were coded from the 55 series with a 0 in 
the seventh digit. 

If a vocational course taken by functional curriculum students was not 
adequately represented in the 55 codes (e.g., special education machine 
shop) it was given the regular CSSC code with a 0 in the seventh digit. 
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9. Courses with spaclal education Identifiers Indicating emotionally 
handicapped were coded from the CSSC or the 56 series with a 2 In the 
seventh digit, unless descriptive material sent by the school indicated 
a more functional level curriculum. 

10. In the absence of more specific information, it was assumed than 
generic special education courses taken by students who spent more than 
one half of the school day in a self-contained special education 
curriculum should be coded from the 54 series. 

11. Whenever several periods a day were designated merely special 
education, special day class, EMH or some other general special 
education term other than "Resource," they were coded as Functional 
Academics (54.2401.0). 

12. If there was no way of determining whether a given special education 
course was at the resource or functional level, (e.g., special 
education science), it was given the appropriate code from the 56 
series with the designation. Not Elsewhere Classified. 

13. If a school indicated two distinct special education programs (most 
frequently encountered examples- -EMH program and LD program), then the 
two programs were coded at different levels (e.g., EMH, 54 series; LD, 
56 series). 

14. In coding functional language arts, the code for functional language 
arts I (54.2011.0) was given for each time taken unless school 
materials or the transcripts indicated required mastery of sequential 
course levels. 

15. A health course with special education identifiers received the regular 
CSSC code with 2 or 0 in the seventh digit, unless school materials 
indicated functional level emphasis on hygiene and grooming, in which 
instance the code given was 54.3301.0. 

16. Half to full-day, undifferentiated self-contained special education 
classes with a vocational or prevocational component received the code 
for combined vocational/ academic preparation (55.0401.0). 

17. When credit was granted for work as a student assistant or teacher 
aide, the regular CSSC code was used with a 1 in the seventh digit. 

EXCEPTION - When the credit was earned for assisting with a special 
education class, the seventh digit was 0 or 2 depending upon the coding 
of the student's other sipecial education classes. 

18. When special education students took sign language or braille they 
received the regular CSSC code with a 2 In the seventh digit. All 
other support services for specific handicaps were coded handicap 
specific support services, 56.9401.2. 
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19. In Che absence of specific course descriptions, courses with the 
following prefixes or suffixes were coded 54, 55, or CSSC with a 0 in 
the seventh digit: EKH, EMR, TMH, TMR, MH, MI, 00, OH, MR. 

20. In tite absence of specific course descriptions, courses with the 
following prefixes or suffixes were coded 56 or CSSC with a 2 in the 
seven digit: LO, SLO. SEO, £0, SBO, BO, BH, EI, EH. 

21. Courses taken by gifted and talented students in the special education 
sample were given the appropriate CSSC codes with 1 in the seventh 
digit. 

22. It was assumed that special education students were enrolled in regular 
physical education unless specifically noted otherwise. 

23. When language was encountered which was not self-explanatory in 
deteminlng coding levels (e.g., adaptive program, applied, alternative 
program, etc.) the school was called to determine whether resource or 
functional level coding was more appropriate. 

24. When special education identified English had the same title and 
sequence indicators as English in the regular curriculum, it was given 
the regular CSSC code for that grade level with a 2 ir the seventh 
digit. 

25. Independent or individualized study was given the regular CSSC code 
with a 1 in the seventh digit unless school information indicated it 
was specifically for special education. 

26. Homebound instruction received regular CSSC codes unless there were 
special education identifiers in the titles. 
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APPENDIX E 

DEFI>aTION OF DESCRIPTION OF COMMUNITY (DOC) AND 
SAMPLING DESCRIPTION OF COMMUNITY (SDOC) 
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APPENDIX E 

DEFINITION OF DESCRIPTION OF COMMUNITY (DOC) AND 
SAMPLING DESCRIPTION OF COMMUNITY (SDOC) 



Assignment of DOC Codes 

DOC codes were assigned to cooperating schools on the basis of SDOC (sampling 
description of community) codes assigned to each county for 1986 NAEP sampling purposes, and 
on infoi .nation from tables and maps from the Census Bureau's publication. Number of 
Inhabitants. 



The following definitions of DOC codes were used in this study. 



DOC 
code 


Class 


Limits 


1 


Big City (BC) 


Within the city limits of a city with population greater than 
' or equal to 200,000 [or within the city Imiits of one of two or 
more central cities of an urbanized area (UA) with 
combined population greater than or equal to 200,000.] 


2 


Urban Fringe (UF) 


Outside the city limits but within the urbanized area of a Big 
City (BC) 


3 


Medium City (MC) 


Within the city limits of a place with a total population 
greater than or equal to 25,000 but less than 200,600; the 
place must not be m the UA of a BC. 


4 


Small Place (SP) 


Open country or a place with a total population less than 
25,000; the place must not be in the UA of a BC. 



SDOC codes were defined as follows: 



SDOC 1 ■ SMSA counties containing all or part of .a central city of 200,000 or 
more population (Big City) in 1980. 

SDOC 2 ■ Remaining counties in Big City SMSA's. 

SDOC 3 • Other counties containing ail or part of a place with 25,000 or more 
population in 1980. 
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SDOC 4 - Counties not qualifying for SDOC 1, 2, or 3 and not classified as 
"extreme rurar (SDOCTS). 

SDOC 5 - Counties not classified as SDOC 1, 2, or 3, having less than 10,000 
total 1980 urban population, having non-zero farm employment, and 
havine relatively high values of an "extreme rural" index, computed 
basedon county labor force occupational classifications. 



The procedure used in assigning a DOC code to a school depended on the SDOC 
code of the county as follows: 



A. Counties in SDOCl 

■ For schools in these counties we identified cities of 200,000 persons or more 

Big Cities and Urbanized Areas (UA's) of these Big Cities based on 
data on the Census Bureau publication, Number of Inhabitants. 

■ Based on the post office address and ZIP code of the school, it was 
determined whether the school was located in a central city assigned 
DOC» 1 - or in an Urbanized Area of a Big City assigned DOC =2. The 
determination was made using census tables and maps. 

B. - Counties in SDOC 2 or SDOC 3 

■ For schools in these counties, those in urbanized areas of a Big City were 
identified and assigned a DOC code of 2. 

■ For schools not in the UA of a Big City, we used Table 5 in the Number of 
Inhabitants publication to determine whether or not the place where the 
school was located had a population of 25,000 or more, in which case the 
school was assigned a DOC«3, or a DOC =4 if the population was less than 
25,000. The ZIP code directory and ZIP code maps were used to resolve 
cases where the city in the school's address was not listed among the places 
in Table 5. 

C Counties in SDOC 4 or SDOC 5 

■ Because of the definition of SDOC codes 4 and 5, none of the schools in 
these counties could be in a central city of a Big City nor in a UA. 
Consequently, ail schools in places with populations of 25,000 or over were 
assigned a DOC code of 3. Otherwise, they were assigned a DOC code of 
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Results of DCC Computations 

Table E-1 shows the distribution of cooperating schools and codable transcripts by 

DOC. 



Table E- 1, Distribution of cooperating schools and codable student transcripts, by DOC: 1987 
High School Transcript Study 





Schools 


Student transcripts 


Unweighted 


Weighted 


Unweighted 


Weighted 


DOC 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


Count 


% 


Big city 


90 


20.7 


2,517 


11.9 


7,991 


23.4 


730,494 


17.0 


Urban fringe 


91 


21.0 


3,898 


18.4 


8,660 


25.2 


1,161,796 


27.1 


Medium city 


64 


14.7 


2,398 


11.4 


6,243 


18.3 


669,706 


13.6 


Small place 


189 


43.5 


12,315 


58.3 


ll,25t) 


32.9 


1,729,028 


40.3 


Total 


434 


100.0 


21,128 


100.0 


34,144 


100.0 


4,291,025 


100.0 



0 
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APPENDIX F 

NATION AT RISK UPDATE STUDY WEIGHTING PROCEDURES 

(1987 COMPONENT) 
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APPENDIX F 

NATION AT RISK UPDATE STUDY WEIGHTING PROCEDURES 

(1987 COMPONENT) 



The procedures used for weighting the Nation Risk Update Study data were largely 
the same as those employed in weighting the complete 1987 High School Transcript Study data 
file, as described in Sectoin 6 of this report. The major points of difference were as follows: 



■ The sparseness of data led to the formation of only 42 adjustment cells for 
the school nonresponse adjustment, and 18 cell' for the student 
nonresponse adjustment for undercoverage of nonhana.capped/non-grade 
11 students. The rules governing the formation of these cells were the same 
as for the full sample. 

■ The student nonresponse adjustment for missing or uncodable transcripts 
was computed for 20 adjustment cells suggested by categorical modelling of 
nonresponse patterns. These cells were defined as follows: 



Handicapped-sampled students (1 cell) 


1986 NAEP materials 
used for Transcript sampling 

Northeast vs. other regions 
by 

grade 11 vs. other grades 
by 

age 17 vs. age 18 
by 

assessed vs. absent 
(12ceUs) 


Transcript sampling not using 
1986 NAEP materials 

Non-whites in Central region 
age 17 vs. age 18 
(2 ceUs) 


NAEP excluded students 
by region 
(4ceUs) 


Whites or students 
not in Central region 
(1 ceU) 



The "design eft'eci" associated with variability in sampling weights was 1 + 
" 1.40 , where is the relvariance of the nonresponse adjusted weights for 
student transcripts used to produce the NARUS tables (nonhandicapped 
1987 high schooljgraduates who were in grade 11 in academic year 1985-86). 
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The trimming algorithm resulted in the trimming of weights in 5 schools. 

Poststratification was performed using 26 adjustment cells only, down from 
39, since students who were not in grade 11 were not in-scope for NARUS. 
The poststratification factors were as shown in Table F-1. 

In computing irepUcate weights for use in variance estimation with the 
jackknife procedure, of all the adjustments made to the base weight, only 
the poststratification factor was recalculated by replicate. Thus, to the 
extent that nonresponse adjustments were made across jackknife pair 
halves, the replicate weights do not fully reflect the effects of the 
nonresponse adjustments on the sampling variance. 
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Tabk i. Postscratificarion factors for Nation at Risk Update Study 
by age / grade class and postscradiication cells 





Age 17 /Grade 11 




Grade 


Grade 


CeU 


1 and ase 


onlv 


1 


1.0282 


1.1581 


2 


1.1213 


1.0547 


3 


1.2835 


1.3992 


4 


0.7374 


0.8548 


5- 


1.1645 


1.4895 


6- 


0.7794 


0.9358 


7 


2.1598 


1.7309 


8 




1.2889 


9 


0.8538 


1.4157 


10 


1.0844 


1.1690 


11 


1.1400 


1.5146 


12 


1.3919 


1.5535 


13 


0.8455 


0.9250 
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